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“New Jersey, New Jersey, the land where the fritters, 
Fall into the syrup right off of the trees!”’ 


ITH this song on their tongues thousands of Negroes have mi- 
grated from Dixieland to Newark and surrounding cities. A 
charity organization secretary, familiar with both North and South, 
describes how fritters and syrup have turned out to be squalid tenements 
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WAR is at the very threshold of the oj} 
States. Shall we forfeit our right to tm | 
freely on the seas? Shall we ally ours 
unequivocally with the aims and claim |f 
the Entente Powers? Carlton J. H. Ho 
associate professor of history at Colus) 
University and student of international © |} 
pleads for a third course, the organizi | 
of an Armed Neutrality to champion ~ 


neutral rights against belligerent pretens) 
Page 535. 


WHEN Louis P. Lochner, secretary of 
Ford Peace Commission, left Liverpoo) 
January, the world seemed to him wear {f 
war and ready to talk of terms of se 
ment. A week later he landed in New "if 
and found America at the point of join } 
the European conflict. His analysis of | 
German policy which caused the chaj| 
Page 538. 
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THE American Red Cross, under its’ 9} 
organization, is ready for military as § 
as civilian relief. Page 549. 3 
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and modern improvements it kicks up the 
on its way toward the East. Elizabeth Ti. | 
publishes her third article against alec 
Page 541. 


tain top must be free to tubercular patic | 
Robert J. Newton, executive secretary of 

Texas Public Health Association, belia 
contrary to Gertrude Vaile, that "the BH 
bill will grant the consumptive more | 
from society than he gets now. Page ,) 


SUNSHINE and cool air and a high | 


IF the highroad of American aid is cut} 
neutral friends still remain to admini: 
relief in Belgium, Poland and Serbia. 
there would be a great calamity, accor 
to war relief agencies, if American pen) 
were hoarded for strictly American exigi 
cies. Page 549. 


WHILE the country at large lies qui 
awaiting news from the high seas, two oO 
buildings hum with preparation,—one, 
army and navy building in Washington, | 
other, 70 Fifth Seekue, New York city, wh 
pacifists intend to withstand the god of » 
until the last hope fades. Page 550. 


TOM BROWN is doing time with la 
Jack Tars in a prison naval ship at P 
mouth, New Hampshire. Page 552. 


TRIAL and tribulations are the lot of b* 
control advocates. Although the district” 
torney told the Court of Special Sessi 
that the use of the articles found in Margi! 
Sanger’s birth control clinic “was a mai 
of common knowledge,” the judges sent \. 
Sanger and Ethel Byrne to jail for lett) 
such knowledge get around. Page 555. 


THE nude may no longer be seen in reel | 
at the moVies. Such is the censorship of © 
National Board of Review of Motion | 
tures. Page 555. 


Which? 


War without a Purpose: 


Or Armed Neutrality with a Purpose? 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITH the immediate causes of the present Euro- 

pean war and with many, if not all, of its im- 

mediate results as between European powers, 

the United States, I take it, is not concerned. 
Individually Americans may dislike and denounce the sub- 
jection of Belgium to Germany or of Serbia to Austria- 
Hungary; individually they may likewise dislike and con- 
demn the annexation of Constantinople by Russia or the fail- 
ure of Great Britain to grant autonomy to Ireland. ‘They 
raay even feel that there is little to choose between entrust- 
ing Poland to the “tender mercies” of a Hohenzollern or a 
Hapsburg and putting it under the sceptre of a “benevolent”’ 
Tsar. The European war was not of American making; it 
is not now being waged directly and purposely either for or 
against American interests; and the best interests of the United 
States will not be served by a complete crushing of either 
group of belligerents. 

How, then, is the United States involved in the present 
war? Only in the general way in which we have been in- 
volved in every great struggle that has depended for its issue 
upon maritime supremacy. Ever since our country declared 
its independence, Great Britain has asserted and maintained 
@ naval preponderance among all the powers, and on every 
eecasion on which her naval preponderance has been assailed we 
have willingly or unwillingly been involved. During our own 
War of Independence, France and Spain went to war with 
England, and so vexatious became the belligerents’ (especially 
the English) restrictions on neutral trade and commerce by 
means of the seizure of merchant vessels and the proclamation 
of paper blockades—so intolerable became the lot of neutrals— 
that Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Austria and Por- 
tugal formed an Armed Neutrality, demanding 

(1) free passages of neutral ships from port to port and 
along the coasts of combatant nations, 

(2) inviolability of an enemy’s goods in neutral ships with 
the exception of such goods as were contraband of war, and 

(3) exact definition of a blockaded port, a merely nominal 
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(paper) blockade, that is, one not enforced by a sufficient 
number of ships of war in the vicinity of the specified harbor, 
being declared inadmissible. 

The Armed Neutrality League did what it could to enforce 
its demands by convoying merchantmen and by protesting 
vehemently and unitedly against violations of its principles. 
Although it did not have sufficient naval strength to give full 
force to its decrees in each and every case, it succeeded, never- 
theless, in winning recognition of its principles from one 
group of belligerents (France, Spain, Holland and the United 
States) and in securing considerable abatement of English 
pretensions. 

Again, during the wars of the French Revolution and of 
the Napoleonic era, neutrals were confronted with much the 
same situation. In the earlier stages of this prolonged con- 
flict, the United States, in defense of its neutral commerce, 
almost came to blows with France. In the later stages of the 
same general struggle, the United States actually did come to 
blows with Great Britain. And in the midst of the Franco- 
British conflict (1800), the Baltic powers revived their 
Armed Neutrality. ‘This second Armed Neutrality was not 
large enough or strong enough to resist British attacks upon 
it, and within a few months it was broken up. Its achieve- 
ments, like those of America in the War of 1812, were not 
at the time considered great or decisive. 

Yet the Armed Neutrality Leagues of 1780 and 1800 were 
not without important subsequent results. They served to 
crystallize neutral sentiment and to force upon the attention 
of the greatest maritime power demands for a revision of the 
rules of naval warfare which would have been permanently 
ignored had they come from any single member of either 
armed neutrality group. As the event proved, even Great 
Britain gave adherence in the Paris declaration of 1856 
and in the London declaration of 1909 to the principles of th 
Armed Neutralities. , 

Now there is another tremendous European war, and neu- 
tral interests are again jeopardized, this time mainly by the 
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nature of the naval warfare between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. With this phase of the contemporaneous war the 
United ‘States, as the largest and most influential neutral 
power, is directly concerned. What exactly have we at stake? 
And how may we most effectively safeguard our legitimate 
interests? 

What we most clearly have at stake is the freedom of the 
sea 
the arteries of international intercourse, for passenger and non- 
contraband-goods traffic, and to trade freely and fully without 
let or hindrance with fellow neutrals and, in so far as non- 
contraband goods are concerned, with belligerents. In the way 
of the freedom of the seas stand at the present time both Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Both of these powers, together with 
their respective allies, deny us our “rights.” 


Rights Denied 


From the very beginning of the present war Great Britain 
has sought to check neutral trade with Germany. As early as 
December 26, 1914, the American government addressed a note 
to Great Britain, protesting against the detentions and seizures 
of cargoes and pointing out that British policy was directly 
responsible for the depression in many American industries. 
On March 1, 1915, Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Com- 
mons that Great Britain and France, in retaliation upon Ger- 
many for her declaration of the war zone around the British 
Isles, would confiscate all goods of “presumed enemy destina- 
tion, ownership, or origin.” 

In an extended communication addressed to the British 
government by Secretary Bryan on March 30, 1915, attention 
was called to the unusual character of the proposed British 
blockade and the interference with legitimate neutral com- 
merce which might readily result. The United States govern- 
ment was willing to concede that the changed conditions of 
naval warfare, especially the operations of submarines, might 
justify some modification of the old form of “close” blockade, 
but it was unwilling to concede the right of belligerents to 
blockade neutral ports. It was further pointed out that 
alleged illegal acts of Germany could not be offered as an 
excuse for unlawful acts on the part of Great Britain. 

To this protest the British foreign secretary replied politely 
but evasively. Meanwhile, the closure of Germany to legiti- 
mate American trade and even to ordinary American postal 
correspondence became more and more effective. On October 
21, 1915, another note from the United States, couched in 
much more vigorous language, was addressed to London. It 
stated that the so-called blockade instituted by the Allies was 
“ineffective; illegal, and indefensible’; that the “American 
government cannot submit to the curtailment of its neutral 
rights”; and that the United States “must insist that the rela- 
tions between it and His Majesty’s government be governed, 
not by a policy of expediency, but by those established rules 
of international conduct to which Great Britain in the past 
has held the United States to account.’’ No real redress of 
American grievances was forthcoming. On the contrary, the 
British minister of blockade announced to the Commons on 
June 28, 1916, that Great Britain had decided to discontinue 
even “partial enforcement” of the Declaration of London. 

But however irksome to neutrals. have been the British 
violations of international law, German violations have been 
more outrageous because they have been attended by destruc- 
tion of neutral lives as well as by injury to neutral commerce. 
Early in the war, Germany’s planting of floating mines was 
a menace to neutral as well as to belligerent traffic. On 
February 4, 1915, Germany deolared the waters around the 
British Isles a war zone after February 18 and proclaimed 
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her intention of sinking every enemy merchant vessel f 
in the zone, even if it were impossible to save the cre? 
and passengers. She also stated that neutral ships en 
ing the war zone were in danger. ‘Then, in reply to 
American protest, the German government on Febr 
18, 1915, explained that, in view of the illegal metho 
used by Great Britain in preventing commerce between 
many and neutral countries, even in articles which are n/’ 
contraband of war, the Imperial government felt justified 
using all means within its power to retaliate upon En 
land. The chief means at the disposal of the Germans w 
the submarine, and it was used with the frightful res 
we all know. After the sinking of the Lusitania, the» 
could be no question of the hideous character of unrestricte 
German submarine warfare. | 

In all these infractions of the rights of neutrals, it canny 
be allowed for a moment that either Germany or Great Brita’ 
has been actuated by hatred of any neutral. It is absurd : 
suppose that Great Britain is deliberately violating tl) 
commercial rights of neutrals for the mere sake of doing s\_ 
It is equally absurd to imagine that Germany is wilfully d)| 
stroying the lives of non-combatants for the sheer pleasure 
it. The fact of the matter is that Germany and Great Britai) | 
are in a death-grapple with each other and that each is usin | 
the most available weapon for starving out the other. 


Common Cause of the Neutrals 


IN THE great crisis now confronting the United States, a 
other fact must not be lost sight of. The United States 
not the only neutral power. Spain, Holland and the Scandi| 
navian countries have suffered relatively more than we fror 
the infraction of neutral rights; and the Latin- -American 10 | 
publics are by no means negligible. Whatever is done by 
United States in defense of neutrai rights should be do 
in cooperation with other neutrals. 
Neutral rights—those of other countries as well as ©! 
the United States—have been flagrantly violated (1) by Gres | 
Britain, in that neutral trade with Scandinavian ports ar 
with Holland has been interfered with by the British poli 
of intercepting all goods of German origin or ultimately d 
tined for Germany, even when the goods have been carried bi | 
neutral ships between neutral ports; and (2) by Germany, i | 
that numerous neutral merchantmen have been sunk by Ge 
man submarines either without warning or without oppoi | 
tunity for safeguarding the lives of passengers, some of whol 
have been citizens of neutral powers. 1 
It is obvious to any friend of humanity that violations @% 
neutral right which involve loss of life are far more seriou) 
at the moment than violations which involve only loss ¢' 
trade. It is natural, therefore, that Americans should noy 
be moved more against Germany than against Great Br 
It is but natural that the receipt of news of the intention ¢' 
the German government to resume unrestricted submarin 
warfare on and after February 1, 1917, should be followe 
immediately by the exertion of tremendous pressure upon t 
President of the United States to plunge us into war wil 
Germany. Having in mind the position taken by Presiden) 
Wilson in his earlier notes to Berlin, it can occasion no s' 


Breaking off diplomatic relations means little of itself. 
less it is accompanied by positive constructive action, it 
merely negative and futile. To me it seems that there 


ceed. 
On the one hand, we may strive to avenge ones upot 
Germany by allying ourselves with the Entente Powers, a s 


vhich will almost inevitably mean accepting their views of 
he freedom of the seas; joining our naval units to those of 
iFreat Britain, France, and Italy; sending an expeditionary 
‘orce—and later a conscripted army—to the trenches of 
landers and the Somme; and agreeing to make peace only in 
‘oncert with our allies. 

But what purpose will be served thereby? We shall be 
upplying additional targets for German torpedoes; we shall 
ye sacrificing thousands of American lives to “avenge” hun- 
‘reds; we shall be committed to the support of the extreme 
yeace terms of Russia and Japan as well as those of France 
ind Great Britain; we shall be assisting in the upbuilding of 
tates whose future claims to world domination may well be 
is dangerous to world peace as the present claims of the most 
»xtreme German spokesman. And, above all, we shall be 
osing our opportunity to champion real neutral rights against 


selligerent pretensions. 
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Positive Constructive Action 


‘On THE other hand, we may follow up the rupture of Ger- 
man diplomatic relations with an immediate and earnest at- 
tempt to organize an Armed Neutrality. This, if successful, 
Ww ould mean an agreement among the United States, the Latin- 
‘American republics, Spain, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, on a common platform of principles governing com- 
mercial intercourse in time of war, and common action in 
tonvoying merchantmen and in defending, by force if neces- 
bary, neutral rights. 

_ At the outset, such an Armed Neutrality would devote most 
pf its energies to safeguarding human life against unlawful 
submarine attacks; subsequently it might ameliorate, if not 
sompletely remove, the abuses of blockade, of visit and search, 
and of arbitrary extension of lists of contraband. If the 
rmed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 are any guide to an 
rmed Neutrality of 1917, the latter might prove successful 
n bringing Germany to terms and in convincing the Entente 
owers of the advantages of a modification of their maritime 
dolicy. Best of all, a consensus of neutral opinion and a com- 
inunity of neutral interest would be established in the face of 
ul belligerents. 

The purpose which the United States has in view right now 
s to make Germany abandon her unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, If we make war on Germany and throw in our lot with 
the Entente Powers, we shall not achieve our purpose; we 
shall merely help Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy and 


Japan to achieve their purposes. If, however, we succeed in 


| 
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Be. . P 
position both during and after the war to champion neutral 


cghts on land and on sea against any power or any combina- 
tion of powers which unjustly undertakes to abridge those 
rights. 

Suppose, now, that we elect to organize an Armed Neu- 
vality rather than to declare war against Germany. Some 
difficulty may be experienced in prevailing upon all neutral 
Dowers to participate. Holland, for example, on account of 
her geographical position, might be very chary about an- 
tagonizing her belligerent neighbors. But granting that a 
majority of neutrals join the United States in forming an 
Armed Neutrality, what will be the procedure of such a 
cague ? 

First of all, a declaration of principles must be agreed 
upon. For a manifesto of this sort there is already abundant 
precedent in international law and usage. Without attempt- 
i g to forecast the details of neutral agreement, it may be 
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(1) contraband; (2) blockade; (3) convoy; and (4) sub- 
marine warfare. ‘The first three, it might be found, have 
already been defined quite acceptably to neutrals in the Lon- 
don declaration of 1909. The provisions of the London 
Declaration were the result of long study on the part of ex- 
perts in international law; they represent the result of a care- 
ful weighing of the interest of belligerents on the one side 
and of neutrals on the other side during an earlier prevalence 
of maritime war; and, though never formally ratified by the 
powers, they were signed at the time by the representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Russia, Japan, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain and Holland. 

The fourth point to be covered by the declaration of the 
proposed Armed Neutrality—that concerning submarine war- 
fare—would probably involve new applications of old princi- 
ples, such as the immunity of unarmed merchantmen from at- 
tack unless they resisted search or attempted to run away; 
the inviolability of non-contraband goods on neutral mer- 
chantmen ; and the safeguarding of the lives of non-combatants. 
It is obvious that the rigorous enforcement of these doctrines 
would operate to restrict submarine warfare to attacks on 
enemy warships and military transports, and to visit and 
search of merchantmen with a view only to casting over- 
board recognized contraband of war. 

Joint Enforcement 

HAVING agreed upon a declaration of principles, the next 
thing for the Armed Neutrality to do would be to enforce it 
as far as possible. Here the chief means would be the naval 
convoy. For example, an American merchant vessel, or a 
fleet of American merchant vessels, would depart from the 
port of New York accompanied by an American warship. 
The United States government, if it were to take advantage 
of the principle of convoy as laid down by the Declaration of 
London, would have to be able to vouch that the ships so con- 
voyed carried nothing contraband—contraband, however, in 
the sense held by the league of neutrals, not according to the 
decrees of Germany or Great Britain. If on the way to 
Liverpool or Southampton, whether within or without the 
so-called war zone, a German submarine should appear and 
order the crews and passengers of the merchantmen to take 
to the life-boats, then the commander of the naval convoy 
should protest against the patent infringement of international 
law; and if the submarine attempted to torpedo any ship of 
the fleet, the American vessels should forfhwith retaliate by 
attempting to destroy the submarine. 

If a German submarine should attack any neutral merchant- 
man without warning or without complying with other regula- 
tions adopted by the league, thenceforth the very presence of 
a German submarine in the vicinity of neutral shipping, 
whether it had attempted to attack or not, could be considered 
as prima facie evidence of an intent to attack and all German 
submarines might be sunk as soon as they were detected. ‘The 
United States, on account of its relatively large navy, would 
be expected to perform a larger service than its fellow-neutrals 
in “potting” submarines; and the Armed Neutrality as a whole 
might eventually accomplish much towards removing or 
minimizing the menace of submarine warfare. 

Less effective, no doubt, would be the campaign of the 
Armed Neutrality for the enforcement of its principles in 
respect of contraband and blockade against the pretensions of 
the Entente Powers. But some headway might be made. If 
Great Britain were relieved of the worst menace of submarine 
warfare and if the neutral powers presented a united frent, 
she, despite her overwhelming naval preponderance, might per- 
mit cargoes of non-contraband character to proceed freely 
under convoy from New York to Rotterdam or Copenhagen 
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or even to such German ports as were not undergoing an ef- 
fective close-range blockade. The very fact that the cargoes 
were under convoy would be an official guarantee that they 
contained no contraband; and the British government would 
hesitate to order its warships to open fire on an American 
man-of-war. 

But what if the Armed Neutrality, in taking necessary 
steps to enforce.its principles, is met by a German declaration 
of war? Will not this mean war just as much as though the 
United States should now declare war on Germany? It is 
my belief that there is a fundamental difference between 
the two kinds of war. If we declare war against Germany 
now, we are far more likely to be drawn into an alliance with 
the Entente Powers than we would be were we later to re- 
ceive a declaration of war from Germany as an incident to 
our policy of enforcing our rights and the rights of all neu- 
trals. In the latter case we would certainly be no worse off, 
and we would have performed a noble service to humanity— 
quite as noble as dying in continental trenches. 

It is conceivable that we might be in an actual state of 
war with Germany without any declaration of war on our 
part. ‘There is plenty of precedent for such a situation. The 
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Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 are cases in point. } 
even British declarations of war swerved the league of 178 
from its purpose. And even more pertinent to America is th 
instance in 1798 when the United States, to protect its righ 


gress aathonized ‘Ametéah frigates to capture French vesse 
guilty of depredations on American commerce. Actual nave 
engagements were fought, but no formal declaration of y 
was made; and within a year France backed down. 

It is idle in this hour of national crisis to say merely the 
the United States should keep out of war. The hour demand 
well-considered constructive action. By declaring war imme 
diately we shall be taking action, but action that is at one 
ill-considered and destructive of future world organizatioy 
and world peace. The United States, in this case, will be lass 
and least on the long list of belligerents. On the other hand 
by giving hearty and vigorous support to an Armed Neutral), 
ity we shall be taking action which has ample precedent amt: 
which promises much that is hopeful for the future. In t 
case, the United States will be first and foremost among 
neutral powers. And a league of neutrals is a better harbing 
of future world solidarity than a league of belligerents. 


By Louis P. Lochner 


SECRETARY OF THE FORD PEACE COMMISSION : ei 


HEN I left Liverpool early in January, it seemed 

that America’s great opportunity had at last 

come. All calculations are upset by the events 

of the last few days. Nevertheless, it may help 
to an understanding of the present crisis if I review briefly 
the European situation as it presented itself to me when I de- 
cided to return to America. 

I brought with me to present to President Wilson the con- 
clusions of my colleagues and co-workers in the Ford Peace 
Commission (formerly the Neutral Conference) after a year 
of intensive work in five European neutral countries, and after 
repeated visits to the foreign offices of the belligerents. 

The outstanding impression was the general tiredness over 
the whole business. “This was true of the peoples of the En- 
tente as well as of the Central Empires; it was true, more than 
ever before, of the small neutral nations of Europe. 

Just a few illustrations to drive home this point. On pass- 
ing through Cologne en route to Switzerland, I was struck by 
the fact that a military band was playing gay airs at the rail- 
way station. I asked the hotel porter (perhaps I should say 
the porteress, for the male porter is a thing of the past in 
many hostelries) whether a new victory was being celebrated. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “they simply must play gay music 
to dispel the gloom. Cologne is an assembly point from which 
the troops are sent off to the western front. There is no 
more enthusiasm for war—so the band must manufacture it. 
For my part,” she added, “ich finde es abscheulich” (1 find 
it disgusting). 

Another incident: I was discussing the international situa- 
tion with one of the most prominent Belgian Socialists when 
the news came to us of Trepov’s speech in the Russian Duma, 
to the effect that Russia had been promised Constantinople. 
“This gives us Socialists a good reason for pressing on our 
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government to enter into peace negotiations,” was his instan 
taneous comment. “There certainly is no Belgian who wan 
to shed ‘his blood to get Constantinople for Russia.” 

And so on. I need but refer to Lloyd George’s frequent 
trips to France and Italy, prompted by the necessity of holding 
the Allies together; to the numerous informal discussions that 
took place in Copenhagen and Stockholm between Russian 
and Germans in the hope of patching up a separate peace; t 
the stormy sessions over anti-war speeches in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies; to the vigorous campaigns of the conscientious 
objectors, the Labor Party, and the Union of Democratic 
Control in England; to the constant turmoil in the Austrian 
cabinet; to the exciting scenes in the Russian Duma—and_ 
need but refer to all these incidents to emphasize further that 
the high-sounding phrases in the notes of both Teutons ane 
Allies, proclaiming victory and the unfailing determinati 
of the peoples for war to the finish, are not to be taken too 
seriously. : 

I may go farther than that. It would be a violation 
confidence to give the sources for the information which fol- 
lows. But I am certain that even in the foreign offices 
the thought uppermost has been, “How shall we get out 
this muddle?” Coupled with this question was that other, 
“How shall we preserve our prestige, both before our “a 
peoples and before the world?” 

Of equal importance with this world weariness of war is 
the great change that has come over Germany. The chancellor, 
who in all his earlier utterances-had shown concern me 
for the future security of the central empires, in November 
brought hope to all friends of internationalism by indicati 
Germany’s readiness to join a league of nations. As a British 
diplomat put it to me, “This is indeed highly significant, an 
does much to clarify the situation.” I may add that I learne 
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er from a high German source in Washington that Presi- 
it Wilson had:been given definite assurances of Germany’s 
idiness to fall in with his plan. 

Further symptoms of this change—the Germans themselves 
bak constantly of the Neu-Orientierung—are not hard to 
fd. Many publicists who formerly scoffed at The Hague Con- 
‘ences have reversed their positions. I have in my office at 
1e Hague a striking collection of utterances before and since 
ts war from German writers who have completely swung 
5und in their outlook. From memory I will cite the case of 
Yelmuth von Gerlach, writer of the leading editorial in Die 
Velt am Montag. This publicist saw the light long before 
e chancellor and recently said that one of Germany’s chief 
jiilings has been her opposition to obligatory arbitration of 
ternational disputes. Yet this is the same man who wrote 
fost sneering accounts of the Second Hague Conference! 

- Furthermore we have been struck by the tremendous amount 
{sane peace discussion going on in the German, Austrian and 
ungarian press. At The Hague the Ford commission re- 
‘tives every day scores of newspapers, in addition to every 
Yorth-while clipping service in Europe. It has been taking 
yactically all my evenings to glance through only the most im- 
)prtant editorials concerning peace and world organization—a 
ecided change from experiences of a year ago, when a peace 
iitorial in any European paper was such a rara avis that 
‘ne publicity bureau excitedly had it multigraphed and sent to 
r entire mailing list. It is only fair to say that at least 
ehalf of this peace discussion came to me from the papers 
f the Central Powers. And it was not mere peace-at-any- 
rice or peace-based-upon-German-victory discussion. For the 
ost part it was reasonable, sane and intelligent. 

Granted, then, the longing for peace cropping out on all 
«les, and the evident Neuw-Orientierung in Germany, what 
re the obstacles to peace? ‘This is the question to which 
v colleagues and I have addressed ourselves. 

First we attempted to learn the actual terms from both 
ides. It should be remembered that the terms put out in 
otes and diplomatic documents are intended mainly for home 
onsumption and for a bluff to the enemy. For example, 
ne of our representatives on his first meeting with a certain 
iplomat was given all the familiar yarn about fighting for the 
ight, being victorious, etc. ‘““But, Your Excellency,” he broke 
n, “would it not be better if we remembered that we are 
peaking strictly under four eyes?” ‘This broke the ice and 
he real facts in the situation began to come out. 
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Terms No Hindrance 


IHE conclusion we came to, at the end of protracted in- 
‘)rmal negotiations, was that the actual terms of settlement 
te not the real hindrance to peace negotiations. JI am not 
érmitted to publish the terms which we found both sides ready 
Suffice it to say that both belligerents were far nearer 
4) an understanding than the world knows, and than they 
hemselves probably realized. I assert with every ounce of 
onviction within me that I have no doubt but that, once the 
lenipotentiaries of both sides were assembled around the 
green table, such matters as actual territorial readjustments 
ould have been disposed of without insurmountable difficulties. 
_ The real obstacle, as we apprehended it, is the question 
of guaranties for the future. Both sides desire that this shall 
he the last war. They want to see a league of nations formed 
at the conclusion of this war. ‘There is, however, distrust 
of each other since Germany violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. ‘The allied peoples and governments are unwilling to 
accept Germany’s pledge without some outside guaranty. 
Similarly the German people, believing that the Allies, too, 
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break treaties when military exigencies demand it, for example, 
in regard to Greece, want assurance from the outside that 
the proposed league shall guarantee their security from attack. 

Obviously, the only power on earth that could guarantee 
peace and be acceptable to both sides is the United 
States. “Che European neutrals, one and all, appear to be will- 
ing to act as co-guarantors with the United States. But in 
themselves they are not strong enough. 

Now, ever since his address of May 28, 1916, before the 
League to Enforce Peace, it has been well known in Europe 
that President Wilson favors the idea of a league of nations. 
Indeed, in his first peace note he declared his position in an 
official document. In Berlin apparently the President’s word 
was taken as a sufficient evidence that the American people 
were ready to join the proposed league. But, said London, 
with all due respect to President Wilson, he is after all a 
man, and one who four years from now will leave the White 
House. Unless he can prove that the American nation is 
behind him and will actually back him up, we are not yet 
ready to consider the future secure, or to meet the Central 
Powers around the council table. 

When, therefore, I arrived in America on January 14 
and with a friend was given the privilege of discusging the 
situation with the President, our main point was to emphasize 
the necessity of a definite pledge from the American people to 
shoulder their share of responsibility for the future security of 
the world. ‘That the President’s mind had been moving in 
the same direction appears from the fact that three and a half 
days later he made his historic speech in the Senate and chal- 
lenged the people of the United States to support him. 

Then something terrible happened—the German submarine 
blockade order which, as one of the highest officials in our 
government expressed it, may ‘“‘change the whole history of 
the world.” 


The German Psychology 


How shall we explain this astounding move of the Central 
Powers? If in the following I try to reflect what to me seem 
the psychological processes by which the Imperial government 
atrived at this drastic development of her submarine policy, 
please let the reader remember that I am not speaking as a Ger- 
man propagandist, or as one who countenances this German 
move. Indeed, many Americans of German descent with whom 
I have spoken share my shock at the new trend of German pol- 
icy. Like myself, they view it as a tragic mistake and are heart- 
broken that the ancient friendship between Germany and the 
United States should be disrupted. 

I am not one of those who believe that the German Liberals 
have been overthrown and the war party enthroned in their 
stead. Quite the contrary: the Chancellor, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, the Reichstag—all appear to be united with the military 
on the wisdom of the new policy. Late in December a member 
of the Ford Peace Commission had a long talk with Dr. Zim- 
mermann about the probable effect of the victories in Ru- 
mania upon the political position of the war party. Dr. Zim- 
mermann assured our representative earnestly that even these 
victories would not have the slightest effect upon the deter- 
mination of the present government to offer the most reason- 
able terms imaginable, and to make peace at the earliest mo- 
ment possible. He added that the power of the military party 
was broken once for all. 

No, the German Liberals have not succumbed to the war 
party—they have of their own accord joined hands with it. | 

The following, I believe, were the determining factors: 
First, Germany is face to face with a growing scarcity of food. 
She is fighting for her very existence. An empty stomach does 
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not make for the strictest observance of international law. 

Second, Germany had counted on the acceptance, by the 
Entente, if not of her own peace overtures, then at least of 
that of President Wilson. Personally I have reason to believe 
that the Entente reply was intended for home consumption, 
and that, had Germany been willing to state her terms, such 
as unofficially we had been given to believe she would sub- 
scribe to, President Wilson could have found a basis for bring- 
ing the belligerents together. Indeed, in his speech to the 
Senate the President gave the German government a new op- 
portunity to disclose its terms. But the Germans saw only 
the refusal of the Allies. ‘They failed to see from the very 
extremeness of the Allied terms that their chance for winning 
sympathy in the neutral world lay in the publication of mod- 
erate terms. They were in despair at the Entente refusal— 
and when people are despondent they are not able to think 
and act normally. 


RETURNING FROM THE MINES BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 


The Miners 
By Charles Nicholls Webb - 


HEY come from caverns, intricate and black, 
Save where the candles throw their scanty light; 
With pick at side or hammer bowing back, 
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Third, a great weakness of those in Germany whe 
charged with the conduct of foreign relations is their inabi 
to gauge neutral opinion. Said the foreign corresponden 
one of our large dailies to me, ‘“‘When the Entente infrin 
upon the rights of neutrals, she somehow gets away with ~ 
when Germany does it, she is bound to get her foot in 7 
Instead of realizing that President Wilson, in his Sen 
speech, showed himself a true friend of all Europe, they 
the one thing that made the President say to the Imperial g 
ernment that he desired not longer to be on speaking tei 
with it. Al 

I believe the move will prove suicidal to Germany—b 
I also insist that those who, outside of the military cliqy 
are responsible for the submarine policy, agreed to it not | 
cause they favor ruthlessness per se, nor because the mi? 


tarists clamored for it, but because they thought it wer 
hasten the coming of peace. 


Engraving by courtesy of the Century Magazine 
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And weariness half-clouding each man’s sight, 5 
Up from the regions of eternal night Bi 
Into the glare and clamor of the day; w 


Dulled for the higher sources of delight, | 7 
Fit but to sleep the leisure hours away, q 


Or join the brawlers at their tavern-play. 4 
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7. The Prohibition 
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“All labor expended in producing strong drink is utterly unpro- 
uctive. It adds nothing to the wealth of the community.”—Apam 
itu, Wealth of Nations. 


ULTITUDES believe in prohibition and these 
multitudes are daily being augmented. Note 
the magnitude of this world movement. Russia 
is largely dry. Finland is under partial prohi- 

ition. Most of: the rural districts in Norway and Sweden 

‘tre dry. Norway has some dry cities and the Liberals in 


Iceland, Greénland and the Faroe Islands are 
ry. In Denmark there is a strong abstinence movement work- 
ag for national prohibition. Town after town is going dry 
nd a commission has been appointed to investigate the liquor 
uestion with special reference to introducing prohibition. 
ermany has a rising educational campaign, directed espe- 
ially against beer, but, so far as I know, no concerted pro- 
Thibition movement. In the Netherlands, the prohibition of the 
miportation, manufacture and sale of absinthe was adopted 
1909. France, as we all know, has prohibited absinthe, 
“ind there are small movements calling for total prohibition, 
ut the wealth that lies in the vineyards of France will make 
his latter fight a hard one. Switzerland nationally pro- 
ibited absinthe in 1908. Rumania, as a war measure, has 
prohibited the sale of all intoxicants. England has a strong 
ational prohibition movement, though this is, of course, 
yiven its special force by the war. Canada is largely dry. 
n the United States, twenty-three states have passed a pro- 
aibition law. In 1907 there were only three such states—that 
eans that in less than ten years twenty states have come in. 
[In the United States this is in no way a war measure.* 
The new prohibition wave in this country began about 1907, 
although it was gathering force as far back as 1881 when 
tansas went dry. ‘The Kansas law forbade manufacture and 
sale of alcohol, except for medicinal, mechanical and sacra- 
mental purposes. But it allowed unlimited importation for 
private use. It was really only a first step; it aimed especially 
to eliminate the extra accessibility of liquor that comes through 
the saloon and legalized traffic. Several states, like Washing- 
ton, Georgia and South Carolina, now limit importation 
for private use, and Arizona, Oregon and _ Idaho 
have passed “bone dry” laws—that is, they forbid importation 


| 11 am using the term dry loosely to express various forms of the prohibi- 
\tion of liquor traffic. Legislation varies as to alcoholic strength and amounts 
jallowed for private use. Also some laws allow manufacture to continue. 
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for private beverage use. ‘The law tends, then, to annex a 
total abstinence crusade to its anti-saloon crusade. 

Now how much does modern state prohibition reduce the 
wreckage incident to drink? ‘The soundest statistics are those 
from police records which show arrests for drunkenness in 
the same town before and after closing saloons. I will give 
examples from our recent prohibition territory, thus: 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


1915—Saloons open 1916—Saloons closed 


an.-June Jan.-June 
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Arrests for drunkenness........... 3,047 716 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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But note that in 1915 arrests for drunkenness were made 
only when. accompanied by disorderly conduct; in 1916 ar- 
rests were made on the slightest indication of intoxication. 
(Conger, secretary Anti-saloon League, Seattle. ) 

_. From Denver, Colorado, Department of Safety, Bureau of 
Police, I have the following, signed by the chief of police, 
H. Armstrong: 


1915 (wet) 
1916 (dry) 


Total arrests, 
Total arrests, 
Total drunks, 1915 (wet) 
Total drunks, 1916 (dry) 


The chief of police adds: 


During the year 1915 drunks 
were not tried, being released the next morning. In 1916 all 
drunks were tried in the police court and minimum fine of 


$10.00, total $12.00, given to them. (This last in answer to 
my question, Had there been any change in methods?) I 
have to compliment Denver here and now on the good an- 
swers she sends to people asking information. 

The. following comes from Walter C. Evans, district at- 
torney, Portland, Ore. (Morning Tribune, Los Angeles, 
September 25, 1916): “From tabulated report made by my 
deputy at the police court: September, 1914-August, 1915 
(wet), total felonies, misdemeanors and juvenile court cases, 
4,723; September, 1915-August, 1916 (dry), total felonies, 
misdemeanors and juvenile court cases, 1,809.” 

Mr. Evans says: “I know of no contributing factor to- 
wards this startling change with the exception of the aboli- 
tion of the saloon. With the passing of the saloon it is known 
that large numbers of prostitutes . . . have left the city. 
Physicians connected with the State Board of Health reported 
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a remarkable decline in the amount of venereal disease now 
existing as against the amount known to exist a year ago.” 

H. C. Gill, mayor of Seattle, says: “As for the actual 
effect of the law here, from my own observation (and I voted 
wet), it has been splendidly beneficial. . . . Almost without 
exception the former saloon locations are now occupied by 
people in other lines of trade.” (Los Angeles Tribune, 
September 25, 1916). Seattle has also a lowered tax-rate 
for 1917. 

From District Attorney, Second Judicial District, 703 
Continental building, Denver, I have the following, January 
2, 1917: “All crime, especially crimes of violence, drunken- 
ness, vagrancy, have largely decreased. “The number of in- 
mates of our jails and penitentiary is rapidly diminishing. The 
demands upon charity are very much less. The betterment of 
conditions among the laboring classes is very marked. ‘The 
proposition submitted to statewide vote at the, November 
election to allow the manufacture of beer only was over- 
whelmingly defeated. In my judgment this state is per- 
manently in the prohibition column.” (Signed) John A. 


Rush. ) 
DENVER 
COMPARATIVE POLICE RECORDS 
Charge : 1915 (wet) 1916 (dry) 
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The average daily number of prisoners housed in the 
Denver county jail in 1915 was 150. The average in 1916 
was 93. There were 19,978 new savings accounts opened 
in the banks and trust companies of Denver since January 1, 
1916. This is the largest number of new accounts opened 
in any similar period in any year in Denver’s history 
(population about 225,000). (The Rocky Mountain News, 
January 1, 1917.) , 

Gertrude Vaile, secretary of the Denver Bureau of Char- 
ities and Correction, gives an interesting picture of conditions 
under prohibition: 


“And prohibition has not created an unemployment prob- 
lem as some people anticipated. Now men are using their 
wages more for their families, and among all of us here in the 
office we can think of only two cases since January 1 in which 
women have complained that their husbands did not bring 
home their money. Last year this was a frequent and bitter 
complaint. The difference in what men spend their wages for 
now is interestingly shown by some figures furnished by certain 
dairies and grocery stores. 

“One large dairy tells us of an increase of business over 
the corresponding months of last year amounting to about 
$4,000 for January; $5,000 for February; $6,700 for March 
and $5,400 for April—a total increase of $21,100 for four 
months under prohibition. 

“These dairies and grocery firms feel that the difference is 
due primarily to prohibition and cite the districts from which 
the increase comes. One milk route around the stockyards 
has an increased business of $5 per day; one in the lower 
section of a downtown district an increased business of $6 per 
day. This company had a retail milk route in the business sec- 
tion in which there had been forty-seven saloons. The driver 
concluded that they might just as well take that wagon off as 
most of his trade was with the saloons. But with the closing 
of the saloons and the opening of more lunch counters the 
business of that single route has increased $15 per day since 
January 1.” . 

The report further states: 

“The reports from the grocery stores are almost as inter- 
esting. It is the custom of this office to give the grocery or- 
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‘hibition does have marked effects. 


EA, rl ha 
ders on any store preterred by the family assisted. We h 
found that the people get the best service in this way. 1 
has made us deal with the neighborhood groceries. They 
us, without exception, that they are better able to make & 
lections, and that the people are buying more and a bett 
quality of food than they did when we had saloons. 
“One grocer commented that it was worth a great de 
to see the increased self-respect with which the women ¢ 
their buying since they can afford better things. 
“So-we are convinced that however much or little actu 
drunkenness may have had to do with the poverty we mi 
at any rate, since the closing of the saloons the people ai 
being better fed and that will go a long way to reduce se 
other causes of poverty. And they are doing better abot 
meeting their just obligations, which goes far toward raisif 
their self-respect and general standard of living.” ( 
Colorado, On the Map, Arthur Finch, Anti-Saloon Leagt 
Denver, Oat June, 1916.) 
But you will say, ‘“These are western cities where we hay 
sent our sternest and most enterprising. Perhaps in the old 
states it will not be like this.” Let us see. West Virgini 
gives the following: “Arrests for drunkenness last wet yea 
9,432; first dry year, 3,375. (Fifty-seven Municipalities’ R 
port, Commissioner Blue.) 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


‘Total arrests: (last wet: year) (191300 cede ae cl ecseee ©, fr os) asm x-aee 
Motalarrests. (first dry jyeam) 1014 2 trees ruere eye's. aia eecuetel oe Ae 
Arrests. for \drunkentess (Mast! wetisyean). <ciercieletarcierere oittois che» lane 
Atrests for drunkenness: (hirst (diny. syearyicndalciels wicleielo sla\2'e) exe sigs nts cee 


WHEELING, W. VA. > 
Comparative statement of prisoners and meals served in municipal prisol 
Prisoners Mi 
FoaSt Wet yatta ace orneaic, ace cies tees eae es eiaeperels te mionenietets 1,275 62,1 
Birst= idiry: yiedn qa eles. dustry seorntens erie intsoee teeters ier 484 199 


CuarLtes M. Earuart, City Bank building, Wheeling 


Below are the records of two other old states, with 
large Negro population (official records, Los Angeles Tribu 
October 4, 1916). "| 

From W. G. Hutton, sheriff, Little Rock, Ark.: 


OCCUPANTS OF COUNTY JAIL 


Semonths, 1915) Gwet) tects areselevecate aceite ersterbisieters colored, 795 


white, 
Sesion hss LOG (Arya erste aie cir aren sent etree ere colored, 404 


white, 
Total number of prisoners at the county poor farm for : 

above periods was, 1915 (wet), 919; 1916 (dry), 

(Taken from Los Angeles Tribune, October 4, 1916.) 


ALABAMA (19 Cir1Es) 


Atrestsfor drunkenness; 1907) (Cwet) foe cievcielciel cieseve’a cre ele cevelelataie eye iecernraie 
Arrests for drunkenress,, 1908: ((Giry.) ints ccisaiotelcic:-tavsl= ety a odalel joie ohignaraiareea 1, 
Scientific Temperance Journal, June, 1916 


MURDERS, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

1910 
1911 
1912 
.I have at least a dozen more cases of reduced wrecka 
under prohibition but the. story grows monotonous. 
The following significa 
episodes show how fully many communities recognize this. — 
‘The wets in the states of Arkansas, Colorado, Oregon ai 
Washington made attempts to cripple or repeal the dry laws 
1916. These attempts in every case were snowed under 
popular vote. In Washington, one liquor measure was ¢ 
feated by a majority of 124,846; the other by 189,213. ( 
ger, Anti-saloon League.) But the striking thing is this. 
1914 Seattle voted against the amendment for state prohibit 
by 14,625 majority. In 1916, when against her own vote § 
attle had been dry for nearly a year, the city voted by 18,4 
majority against re-introduction of beer, and by 43,900 ao 
jority against allowing liquor to be re-introduced into hote 
Spokane and Denver also showed the same turn-about for p 
hibition. This is epoch making. It means that whereas in t 
nineties prohibition was enforced usually only in rural 4 
tricts, now the anti-alcohol sentiment commands enforcem 
of prohibition even in cities made to go dry against their w 


‘his goes far to dispose of one of the serious arguments against 
rohibition. d 

_ An interesting bit to me was the reduction under prohibition 
ff cases coming to organized charity for relief, although pros- 
brity undoubtedly entered in here also. ‘The Committee of 
ifty found drink an operating factor in about 25 per cent of 
je cases coming to organized charity for relief. “The Boston 
ssociated Charities found the number of such cases about 24 
er cent; Newport, R. I. (1914), found it 29 per cent, while 
1a great manufacturing center, New Bedford (1915), it was 
1 per cent. On my arrival in Des Moines (a very civic up- 
,-date city) I was interested to note that an investigation made 
1 1913 by the Associated Charities showed drink a factor in 
per cent of the cases. In a distributing center like Des 
Toines it ran close to the figure of the metropolis and the 
\anufacturing city. 


Charity Cases from Drink 


» 1916, after the saloons in Des Moines had been closed 
| little over a year, the per cent for that year had fallen 
Edm 26 to 9.6. In Denver cases reporting to the Denver 
epartment of Social Welfare fell off at the rate of a little 
yer 100 a month in the first four months of prohibition, over 
e corresponding months of the previous year. In Spokane, 
varity cases before the Social Service Bureau the first four 
onths of 1915 (wet) were 1,070; the first four months of 
10916 (dry) 700. (Henry Rising.) 

In Topeka, Kan., where prohibition has had some real 
forcement for years, I found this remarkable showing: 
Potal cases (1915), 481; cases in which drink was a factor, 
\7. Two of these 17 were bootleggers (men who sell liquor 
ithe sly). Thus we see drink playing a part in less than 4 
er cent of the cases. Most of the social workers there had 
ome from wet states. All were convinced that the liquor 
yoblem was marvelously reduced in Topeka. 

In all the places recently gone dry bank clearings are rush- 


ot seem honest to lay this to prohibition, though prohibition 
“obably adds its quota, as it adds its quota also to the 
normous increase of savings bank deposits in Denver. 

The most careful survey of this subject was made by the 
lanufacturers Record, of Baltimore, through a question- 
aire. “Che Manufacturers’ Record says: 

“Vaking Alabama and West Virginia combined, two states 
bout which there has been most active discussion as to the 
ffect of prohibition, and from which we publish detailed 
ank reports in this issue, we have 206 banks which have re- 
lied to the question as to the effect of prohibition. Of this 
umber, 165, or 80 per cent, are in favor of the beneficial 
fect of prohibition, while 22, or 10 per cent, report that they 
ave seen no benefit from prohibition, and 19 are non-com- 
ittal. - 

| “This, we think,” says the Record, “is one of the most 
remarkable endorsements of prohibition, from the business 
ee of view, which has ever been published. No other class 
»€ business men are in closer touch with the business interests 
)¢ a community than bankers. ‘Their views on this subject 
te, therefore, entitled to very great weight.” 

_ Quite as impressive as statistics are the opinions of the 
houghtful people in prohibition states. I did not meet one 
social worker who was against prohibition. While it may not 
»e cure they seem to believe it is in the way of prevention 
ind betterment. 

“T have no figures to give you,” said Joseph C. Logan, of 
he Associated Charities in Atlanta, “but loose as prohibition 
jas been with us, we are convinced that it has reduced the 
jagnitude of our problem.” Impressive are the opinions of 
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ng madly ahead; but because times are so prosperous it does — 
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editors whose papers fought prohibition. “Thus Henry Rising, 
editor of the Spokane Chronicle, says: ‘“Che Chronicle did 
not fight for prohibition in 1914. It is ready at ten seconds’ 
notice today to fight its best against any serious effort to repeal 
or cripple the prohibition law.” Major C. B. Blethen, editor 
of the Seattle Times, said: “My paper fought its damnedest 
against prohibition. We fought it on economic grounds alone. 
We believed that in a great seaport city with a population of 
upwards 350,000, prohibition would be destructive. ; 
Well, we've had it six’ months. None of the dire things 
prophesied have occurred. On the contrary, Seattle has pros- 
pered wonderfully. We already know that it is a great bene- 
fit morally and from an economic standpoint.” 

The Denver Post was the most persistent in its declara- 
tion that prohibition would ruin Colorado. After six months, 
the editor, H. H. Tammen, says: “The terrible things 
that I predicted did not come to pass. It is doing wonders out 
here.” The Mining Review and Oil Journal, June 1, 1916, 
says, “Prohibition is proving a blessing in disguise in the min- 
ing camps of Idaho, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and Wash- 
ington.” 

This, social workers of the East, is the way that prohibi- 
tion looks to the West and to much of the South. Hence we 
get twenty new dry states in less than ten years. Many of 
these states’ are sparsely populated, agricultural, with no 
cities of the first magnitude and with a homogeneous popula- 
tion. Michigan, however, is an eastern state just gone dry. 
It will be interesting to watch prohibition in industrial cities 
like Detroit, Flint and Grand Rapids. 

But perhaps it will be said, that since prohibition is new in 
these states, the new broom will sweep clean. So now I wish 
to tell of Kansas, which had been dry thirty-six years when I 
was there. It really is not only the statistics that impress one 
in Kansas, but Kansas itself, clean and forward-marching. 
“You will find yourself tonight,” said the first young man we 
met, “in a state where it is not unpopular to be righteous. 
Every political party here is for prohibition and you will 
have to go over this state with a fine tooth comb to find men 
against it.” 


Scarcity of Saloons 


“Yrs,” said the little mother with whom we stayed, “my 
boy never saw a saloon till he went up to Nebraska to see a 
ball game. When he came home he told me he’d seen a 
saloon. I said, ‘Boy, I declare I most wish you hadn’t of 


gone,’ ”’ 


“Yes,” said another old-timer, “my boy has been appointed 
a professor at Yale. He wrote home: ‘Mother, they have 
saloons here with signs! ‘The people seem refined enough, but 
I declare it goes against my grain to bring my boys up under 
such conditions.’ ”’ 


Prohibition is a state of mind—and they’ve got it! Even 
the motormen have it, for the driver who took my husband 
from wet Kansas City, Mo., to dry Kansas City, Kan., said: 
“We are now entering the City of Good Horse Sense where 
the workingman’s wages buy ‘shoes not booze, drygoods not 
rye goods.’ ” 

“What we have accomplished,” said Prof. F. W. 
Blackmar, dean of the graduate department of the: University 
of Kansas, “is that the thoughtful people, the best people are 
against the drink custom. To serve wine at dinner in 
Lawrence would be ‘bad form’—bad citizenship. And the 
other thing is that saloons have been gone so long that the 
workingman’s wages are going into the home and not into 
drink. We have not eliminated drinking by any means, but 
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we are retiring the drink custom and our wages are being 
spent in productive industries.” 

Said Judge Emery, of the Police Court in Topeka: “If 
we should get saloons back here in Topeka, we should need 
hess than the usual number for a town of our size because the 
workman has lost the habit of spending wages in booze.” 

Governor Arthur I. Capper said: “Kansas is out of debt 
and splendidly prosperous. We do believe that prohibition 
influences this showing. ‘The fact that here in Kansas wages 
are going into ‘shoes not booze’ must help our prosperity and 
our low prison population. In 1915, Kansas had‘ forty counties 
out of a total of 105 which did not send a prisoner to the state 
penitentiary. In Logan county the jail had been empty five 
years when in 1915 the authorities permitted its use as a 
corncrib—certainly a better purpose than filling it with the 
wrecks distilled corn juice can make. . . . A survey of 
bankers here showed 165 in favor of prohibition, while only 
six expressed doubts as to its wisdom.” 

Thus Governor Capper and thus Kansas. Everywhere you 
go it is the same—a high wind of prosperity and prohibition. 
Of course, they all recognize that prohibition is only a factor, 
but a factor they do believe it to be. 

Kansas has one of the lowest death rates in the United 
States. When the government wrote to ask the state registrar, 
W. J. V. Deacon, how he accounted for this he answered, in 
effect (special number, Second Biennial Report, 1914-1915), 
“Kansas is homogeneous and almost wholly an agricultural 
state . 70.8 of the population resides outside the town. 
Kansas is also rich, also intelligent (illiteracy rate 2.2)—these 
make for strong physical resistance to disease and that psycho- 
logical poise that directly affects bodily health.” Mr. Deacon 
then adds that Kansas is a prohibition state, and in Kansas pro- 
hibition really prohibits. “I do not mean by this that there is 
no alcohol consumed in the state, but the absence of the saloon 
means much to the growing young men and boys. . . . There 
is an absence of opportunity to poison the body with the toxins 
of alcohol which will be sure to show in those organic diseases 
that are affected by alcohol. Another and more important 
effect is that the wage of the laborer is not dissipated but 
goes to supply those necessities of food, clothing and housing 
most essential to the well-being of his family.” 

I do not want to press figures too hard, but since some statis- 
tical comparisons are desirable I have made the following from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, though how 
much prohibition influences these figures it is impossible to say. 
I have taken Massachusetts and New York, urban states 
with good-sized foreign populations, to indicate the evil effects 
of such conditions. Three banner prohibition states, where 
they have the prohibition state of mind—Kansas, North Da- 
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kota and North Carolina—have been placed beside siste| 
states resembling them, save that they were wet states whea| 
these figures were taken in 1910. Virginia and Nebrashy | 
have since gone dry. | 


COMPARISON BY STATES 5 


Prisoners Paupe 


Percent Percent Insanead- Admitted Admi 
living native mitted per penalinsts. almhou: 
in cities Born 100,000 pop. per 100,000 per 100, 
Massachusetts ........ 2 68 125 931 282 | 
New Wark ves. sre Ree RS 69 93 502 139 
IKAariSasel.... i ecraudce a pietecavc 29 92 53 200 24 | 
North Dakota.2....... 11 72 38 163 19. = 
North Carolina... 7... 14 99 41 122 33 = 
Nebraska i iuc.ta ste crsteiters 26 85 34 482 92 = 
Mrssourn contain funvercas 42 93 84 481 340 
Wireirilal ncetanyemne inne 23 98 59 602 116 


x 


It is interesting to note how phenomenally low is the priso | 
population in the three banner prohibition states. The sing]! 
place in the table in which statistics of Kansas do not behaw 
as expected in a prohibition state is the insanity rate. It ©) 
higher than that of its sister wet state of Nebraska. i 

According to H. C. Bowman, of the State Board of Com 
trol, this higher insanity rate comes because Kansas carri€) 
care ot her insane to an extreme. The law not only require? 
every person adjudged insane to enter a hospital, but shouli, 
room be lacking the county must pay so much pe 
week for the care of all those not admitted. This 
of course, causes all defectives who are dependent upon th) 
county’s money to be sent to the insane hospitals; some o. 
those sent being properly only almshouse charges. Thi 
results in a high registration of insane for Kansas. The per, 
centage of alcoholic insane is, however, low—being (1915” 
1.7 per cent as against an average rate for the country of abou ~ 
10 per cent; for Ohio, 10.7; for New York, 7.4; Nebraska. 
4.2 (considered too low by those knowing conditions) .? 

Statistics of insanity can be touched but lightly for they 
are not yet perfected. Opinions, however, are of some value 
Dr. Newcomb, of the State Hospital, Kansas, says — 
“The paucity [of alcoholic insane in Kansas hospitals” 
is, in the writer’s opinion, directly due to the existence anc. 


patients admitted to the Kansas state hospitals was caused by alcohol, an 
that the insanity of twenty of the patients admitted to the Nebraska state® 
hospitals was caused by alcohol. We are at a loss to know how the govern” 
ment report got the figures seventy. The correct figures are twenty-four, 
The \government also missed something very important in compiling the 
figures. The Kansas figures. of . twenty-four include the inebriates 
who “are sent to the state insane hospitals as insane, while ir: 
Nebraska inebriates are committed under a different law and are not include¢ 
in the census report of the population of the Nebraska state insane hospitals. 
The inebriates go to the same institution as the insane and are mixed 
mingled in the same wards, whether admitted as insane or as inebriates. 
page 115 of the biennial report of 1912 of the Lincoln, Neb., state hospital! 
for the insane, the superintendent states that from July 8, 1905, to November: 
30, 1912, 1,172 men and fifty-two women were committed as inebriates. This* 
would be an average of almost 174 a year, in addition to the twenty insané® 
with alcoholic psychosis. 

“The number of persons committed to state insane hospitals in the prohi-- 
bition states and the near-prohibition states is very much less than the num. 
ber committed in the license states. According to the tables of the Kan : 
State Temperance Union, based upon the federal census of 1910, the number ~ 
of persons committed to state insane hospitals averaged 118 in the pro-- 
hibition states, 150 in the near-prohibition states, and 275 in the license states’! 
per 100,000.”—H. C. Bowman. 


2 The Census Bureau incorrectly states that in 1910 the insanity of oh ang 
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 senerally rigid enforcement of the prohibition law.” (Al- 
~ :oholic Insanity, 43d annual session, National Conference 
it Tharities and Corrections, p. 142.) 
a One prominent person in Kansas was heartily opposed to 
~| prohibition. Mr. Billard, a popular grain merchant of To- 
8 yeka, ran for governor in 1914 on a platform to resubmit the 
~) srohibition question, and received about 10 per cent of the 
_yote: “I am a Frenchman,” he said. “I came over here to 
i B avink deep of personal liberty. Prohibition is tyranny and a 
' farce. You should see the whiskey bottles in our back alleys 
- mornings.” 
~ “You think the saloon would make less drinking?” 
~ “Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Billard, ‘‘of course, I did not want 
to see the open bar back. But I did want shops where men 
could sell bottled goods, and I wanted the people to have the 
| right to express themselves on the subject. A whole new gen- 
| eration has grown up since the law became effective.” 
About 90 per cent did express themselves in favor of the 


. Reduction of Per Capita Drinking 


Is Kansas justified in voting for prohibition on the ground 
that it is reducing per capita drink consumption? A state 
‘| survey of prohibition in Kansas recently made under the aus- 
' pices of Dean Blackmar and now in the hands of the printer 
) shows that in 1914 the legal per capita consumption of the 
‘) United States as a whole was 22.6 gallons, while that of 
"Kansas was only about 3 gallons per capita. 

This figure is obtained from reports made to county clerks 
throughout the entire state under the Mahin law which re- 
quires all common carriers to register each shipment of liquor. 
‘The liquor interests say that county clerks are unwilling to 
show these records. Below, however, I give Professor Black- 
‘raar’s own account of the whole proceeding. ‘The records do 
not give boot-legging sales; what those are no man can tell. 
But the legal consumption of Kansas, the bulk of which was 
beer, is compared with the legal consumption of the United 
States. Professor Blackmar says: 


“As assistant attorney-general, I made a survey of every 
county and every town in the state of Kansas to determine the 
amount of liquor consumed in the state in a single year. No 
one ever refused information or tried to hide it from me. The 
records in the county clerk’s office of shipments showed the 
annual consumption of liquor in the year 1914 to be 4,498,258 
gallons. According to the federal estimate of the’ population 
of Kansas for that year of 1,807,845, the per capita annual 
consumption would be 2.4 gallons. - According to the state 
census of the same year of 1,678,916, the annual per capita 
consumption would be 2.67 gallons. 


“We know that considerable liquor is carried over the bor- 
der from Missouri and Nebraska, and I have made liberal 
allowances for this after a careful study of the border. I have 
stated that the per capita consumption of beer and liquor in 
that year was less than 3 gallons per capita. Suppose we 
# estimate it at 3 gallons per capita, and we will have an excess 

uf we follow the federal census of 925,277 gallons, or 538,490 

‘according to the state census, which might have been carried 
over the border without record. So that when I say that the 
per capita consumption of liquor was less than 3 gallons in the 
year 1914, I have as good a reason for my statement as any 
statement sent out by the federal government, or by the hired 
Statisticians of the Brewers’ Association. 
_ “You are permitted to publish this wherever you wish and 
you can rely upon it that the annual per capita consumption 
of liquor in Kansas in the year 1914 did not exceed 3 gallons, 
F in years since then there has been a decrease.”’ 


But let no man think that this retiring of the drink custom 


, 
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and its handmaid, the saloon, has come by itself in Kansas. 
Education in the schools, law enforcement societies and per- 
sonal risk have slowly brought it about. In the nineties (Ses- 
sional Papers, Vol. 16, session 1894, Canada) enforcement ran 
low. Slowly, however, the rural districts began to oust the 
saloon and the “joint.” ‘Wherever there was enforcement,” 
said the chief justice to me, “prohibition helped. People saw 
this and inch by inch we pushed it through the state. And I 
can truly say that with us the law is as easily enforced as any 
law.” In short, Kansas first got her law by a small majority, 
and then educated her people up to it. 

Cities for the most part have enforced prohibition only in 
the last sixteen years—the result, in part, so they all said, 
of a crusade of one lone woman, Mrs. Carrie Nation, who, on 
the night that Queen Victoria died, alighted from her buggy 
in front of the Peerless Princess Saloon at Wichita and trans- 
ferred the rocks in her apron to the plate-glass mirror. 

In Kansas they honor Mrs. Nation; they call her the “John 
Brown of prohibition.” 

Kansas City did not close its saloons until 1906. One day 
Assistant Attorney-general Trickett padlocked the saloons. 
The business men were not with him and a mob formed and 
threatened his life. He went on padlocking, however. T’wo 
years later when the state was going to send Mr. Trickett else- 
where the business men of the city sent to the governor saying: 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t remove Trickett or we'll get those 
saloons back and it is worth $1,000,000 a year to us to have 
those saloons gone.” 

“T told them,” said Mr. Trickett, “that prohibition was 
better for business and better for boys.” As proof that it was 
better for boys, Mr. Trickett told us that Kansas City 
(Wyandotte county) in the ten years before the saloons closed 
had sent an average of twenty boys a year to the state re- 
formatory, in the year following the closing of the saloons it 
sent only two boys in all. 

In 1909, Kansas passed a law forbidding drug-stores to 
sell alcoholic beverages. All prohibition states must come to 
this sooner or later. Whether or not the present drug-stores 
carry on a trade in patent medicines containing alcohol I 
do not know. The Board of Health had no information to 
give me on this point nor did I anywhere meet talk of the 
danger. Kansas is allowed unlimited importation for private 
use and the need of getting alcohol through patent medicines 
does not appear on the surface, at least. In bone-dry states, like 
Arizona, Idaho and Oregon, the patent-medicine end should 
be carefully watched and guarded. 

Illicit distilling appears negligible in Kansas. There are 
seldom any confiscations of stills. Other ways of getting liquor 
are easier, apparently—to those who will have it. 


Illicit Sale by Boot-Leggers 


SUMMING up the situation as I saw it, I should say state 
prohibition is not a cure—even in Kansas. But it is better- 
ment. Kansas has its liquor problem. Its police records show 
repeaters, and no farm colony to put them in! ‘Thirty-three 
per cent of arrests in Topeka in 1914 were for drunkenness. 
But we must remember that while Kansas’ police have orders 
to arrest “all drunks,” usually in large cities they arrest only 
men so drunk as to be dangerous to themselves or others. 
Again, you will come on spots, like Davenport, Iowa, where 
the influential people are not alive to the great cumulative costs 
of alcohol, and consequently enforcement runs low and results 
seem obscure. And, of course, there is boot-legging. In 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1915, there were forty convictions for 
boot-legging—‘“usually,” said Judge Amiick, ‘Mexicans or 
Negroes who are sick or who do not know how to work 
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and so bring a bag of stuff up from Kansas City, Mo., 
and peddle it around. What I need is a farm colony where 
I can cure these poor chaps.” 

Concerning the difficulty of getting indictments (which 
have been hard to obtain in Maine) the chief justice and all 


the judges that I saw said: “The people want the boot- 
legger indicted. Public opinion is against him.” Judge 
Amiick said: “I am.the son of a German. Many Germans 


here want their beer at home (not in saloons). But I am a 
Kansan, and I know that the way out of the drink problem is 


On the Other Hand | 


An Affirmative Answer to the Question: “Will the Kent Bill Help?” 


By Robert 


SHOULD like to discuss Gertrude Vaile’s article on 

Federal Aid for Consumptives, published in your issue 

of December 30, and to answer her question, “Will 

the Kent bill help?” I have not had anything like 
Miss Vaile’s experience in charity work, but I have been a 
student of the problem of the indigent consumptive in the 
health-resort region for more than six years. I took an active 
part in the organization of the Southwestern Conference on 
Tuberculosis, the first sectional tuberculosis conference, at 
St. Louis in 1910, and have been the secretary of the confer- 
ence ever since. Among other things, the conference was called 
to consider the “‘restriction of the immigration of the con- 
sumptive poor of other states into our states and territories.” 
Study of the subject during the next two years convinced us 
that this was impracticable. In 1912 Governor O. B. Col- 
quitt, of Texas, called the second meeting of the conference 
at Waco. ‘This session adopted a resolution declaring “that 
the care of consumptives in the Southwest is an interstate prob- 
lem and that it is the duty of the federal government to take 
action to provide hospital care for citizens suffering from con- 
sumption who have left their native states and are residing 
in the Southwest seeking health, and who are unable to pay 
for hospital care.” 

At the request of the Waco conference, Governor Colquitt 
organized a committee of ninety-nine, including the governors 
of other southwestern states, members of Congress and prom- 
inent citizens, to secure the passage by Congress of a bill for 
the establishment of federal hospitals. “This effort failed. The 
California State Board of Health then took up the matter 
and interested Congressman William Kent. The bill intro- 
duced by him [see the Survey for February 12, March 18, 
May 27, July 29, and December 30, 1916], after numerous 
conferences with California health workers, government off- 
cials, and members of the House and Senate, represents what 
we may be able to get in the way of federal aid, and not en- 
tirely what we want. It is a legislative “half loaf.” No 
other measure providing for federal assistance in the fight 
against tuberculosis has progressed as far as the Kent bill. In 
addition to the favorable committee reports in the House and 
Senate, it has been endorsed by the Democratic National Con- 
vention and has the approval of the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Public Health Service, many state boards 
of health, health and charity organizations, commercial clubs 
and individual social workers too numerous to mention. - 

Miss Vaile has made a gallant fight against the bill and 
to her must go the credit if it fails of passage. I respect her 


total abstinence plus national prohibition. But until we ge 
that we ought to have farm colonies for boot-leggers and re 
peaters,” and Kansas ought! But, of course, the amount so 
by a boot-legger is negligible when compared with the gre 
organized flow from the saloon. 

Summary.—Hard to enforce as state prohibition must al- |} 
ways be, it has today in the West and the South a public opin-).\§, 
ion behind it that usually brings enforcement. In short, pro. 
hibition is showing results today even in large cities. It is 
as the West says: “Better for business and better for boys.” 


J. Newton 


ability to make an interesting and enjoyable “scrap,”’ if I can. 
not endorse her judgment. She has been of real assistance te 
the proponents of the bill in keeping them on their mettle and 
hard at work. Were it not for her opposition we might have (® 
lost the battle through over-confidence in our cause. 

Miss Vaile believes in the principle of federal aid. She says 
“Tt (the tuberculosis problem) is so immense and far-reaching 
that the federal government itself must take cognizance of i 
and do something to help and control it.” She does not be 
lieve that the Kent bill will secure the right kind of govern 
ment activity, because she fears that the bill will increase 
migration of indigents to the West. ‘‘After all,” she write 
“the crux of the question is, would the proposed legislatiot 
increase such migration?” I do not think that this is 
crux.of the question. But I believe that she has stated it late 
in her article, and to this I will call attention further on. 

The Colorado State Board of Health evidently does no 
fear an increase of migration as a result of federal aid t 
consumptives, for S. R. McKelvey, M. D., secretary, stated 
in a letter to W. A. Sawyer, M. D., of the California State 
Board, on April 4, 1916: ‘“‘Also any feasible plan of the gov 
ernment to establish in this city or elsewhere an institution )} 
for the care and treatment of tuberculosis patients will be 
heartily approved by this board.” If the board does not fear 
increase of migration because of the location of a special hos 
pital for consumptives supported by the government, have w 
much to fear by reason of government aid to a limited number 
of county or city institutions? 


I believe, on the contrary, that the operation of the Ken 
bill will tend to diminish migration. The return of patient 
by the government to the states from which they have been 
sent will direct the attention of state, county and city authori 
ties to the need for hospitals for the care of their people, and 
such returned patients will deter others in their communities 
from starting to the West. I assume that, wherever possible 
patients will be returned home instead of supported indefinitel 
by the government and local authorities. And we know tha’ 
in most cases that is the best disposition to make of such cases 
because of their advanced condition. While this may not b 
done by force, it can be done in many cases by persuasion. 1] 
believe also that the Public Health Service will be able te 
secure a larger measure of cooperation by state, county and 
city authorities in getting publicity designed to discouragt 
migration. é‘ 

Opposed to Miss Vaile’s opinion that an increase of migra 
tion will result, we have the approval for the Kent bill 
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ny commercial organizations in the West, some from Colo- 
.o. Business men would be slow to advocate any measure 
‘ich would increase taxes for the care of non-residents. 
This brings up the question, why do people migrate? Is 
Wecause they think they can secure hospital care in the West, 
Dis it because of their belief in the benefit of climate, without 
Hard to hospital treatment? I believe that many consump- 
es come from the states which have state and county insti- 
ions for consumptives, for the records show that the bulk 
the migration comes from states in the Mississippi valley. 
me of the migrants have been inmates of hospitals, others 
hve been denied admission because of lack of room, or because 
® far advanced. 


Last Hope for Health 


f: HEN the patient turns to the West as his last hope, for 
“Re belief in climate has been bred in the race for centuries. 
The Psalmist said, “I will look unto the hills from whence 
“meth my strength.” Scientists of the pre-Christian era ad- 
Wcated a dry climate for tuberculosis. Texas records mention 
€ coming of men to the state one hundred years ago on the 
%yice of physicians. And to this day the doctors are sending 
Hem. The tuberculosis societies say, “Don’t go West unless 
Qu have money for your support,” but what is more natural 
an for the poor man to deduce that they approve a change 
climate for the man of means? [If it is good for the man 
ith money, surely it is good for the poor man. ‘Therefore, 
takes the chance of securing a livelihood and goes West. 
Can we change the popular belief in the virtue of climatic 
eatment? We might by a tremendous educational campaign 
sting much time and money, but I doubt it. We have been 
ing to discourage migration, but the Public Health Service 
‘ports show that it is increasing. Mr. Jacobs said, in the 
‘RvEY of December 30, that we need 200,000 hospital beds 
+ consumptives and that we have 40,000, or one-fifth of that 
umber. When we have the full number needed, then the 
jgration will be much smaller and will consist largely of 
ischarged sanatorium patients seeking a climate and occupa- 
ns which will safeguard them against relapse. And no one 
a deny to them, or to our present migrants, the right to a 
hange of residence if it is to their advantage. 


Will the hospital subsidy bring more patients? ~ That will 
epend somewhat upon the newspaper publicity given the 
nitter. The fact that the Kent bill has passed Congress will 
2ceive small mention in the newspapers. It will not be read 
j many and will be forgotten by most of those who read it. 
“here will be no additional publicity at a later date, for no 
cason for such publicity will exist. It will cease to be news. 
No state, county or city, nor any private hospital, will adver- 
ise the fact that they will care for indigent consumptives free 
} charge. There will be no effort on the part of the Public 
dealth Service to encourage consumptives to go West to secure 


ost of them do, without any knowledge of any particular 
slace where he may receive care, and not so much with the 
tent to secure hospital treatment as for the climate. 

Will the Kent bill be burdensome to the West, financially? 
The hospital has the option of contracting with the govern- 
nent to care for patients. It has the right to accept or reject 
inplicants for admission. If it accepts patients it may then 
receive a subsidy for the time the patient remains. The fed- 
tral appropriation will necessarily be limited and the Health 


| . . . * . 
Service must administer it economically. The first question 
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to be determined will be the advisability of treating the patient 
or returning him home. His physical condition, together with 
his resources at home and the possibility of hospital care in 
the home state, will determine the action to be taken. I be- 
lieve that a larger number of patients will be sent home than 
will be taken care of in western hospitals. 

If Miss Vaile is speaking for the state of Colorado, or for 
the city of Denver, and really believes in the theory of increase 
of migration, why does she not cease her opposition to the 
Kent bill and, if it is enacted, use her influence, which is 
considerable, to discourage any hospital entering into a con- 
tract with the federal government for the care of patients? 
Then, if they go West for hospital care, they will not go to 
Colorado, but to states anxious to secure the benefits of the 
Kent bill. Colorado should not deny relief to other western 
states. 

Miss Vaile also points out the danger of persons receiving 
treatment under the Kent bill remaining in the resort region 
long enough to lose their residence in the home state. The 
hospital will not keep these patients for any period of time 
unless they can be benefited by hospital care. The government 
will send them home, if possible. If the patient’s disease can 
be arrested by hospital care it will be better for him to lose 
his residence in the home state, if need be, rather than to lose 
his life by returning home. But to protect itself against the 
loss of the federal subsidy by reason of extended treatment of 
certain cases, the hospital may require the patient to state that 
it is not his intention to relinquish his residence in his home 
state. Citizenship is largely a question of intention. Hun- 
dreds of government clerks reside in Washington for years 
and even acquire property there, and yet retain their residence 
in their home states for political reasons. About the only thing 
that will actually deprive a man of citizenship in his home 
state is for him to exercise the right of suffrage in another 
state. Consumptives may return to their homes after an ab- 
sense of years and, if indigent, still receive assistance. For 
communities will deny assistance to worthy cases, actually res- 
ident, on the ground of loss of citizenship. 


Americans Without a Country 

THis brings me to what I consider the real crux of the 
question as stated in Miss Vaile’s own words: ‘“This idea that 
a good American can be a man without a country in time of 
distress is barbarous.” It is barbarous. And yet that is now 
the fact. It is the situation which the Kent bill is designed 
to correct. And the Kent bill is the only remedy which it 
seems possible to obtain for this condition.at this time. Miss 
Vaile testifies that home states and counties and cities will not 
aid their expatriated consumptive citizens now. She shows the 
inability of the communities to which they go to care for them. 
Technically and legally they have lost their citizenship in any 
state, county or city. But they are still American citizens. The 
place where the infection was acquired is morally responsible 
for their care; legally it is impossible to enforce the claim. 
The place to which they go may become legally responsible 
for their care simply by reason of six months or a year’s resi- 
dence, during which time they may have been a charge upon 
public or private charity. Morally tuberculors have no claim 
upon their adopted place of residence. Miss Vaile agrees that 
the assistance of the federal government is needed. 

I wish that the government reports of conditions in the 
Southwest might be given greater publicity. We should hang 
our heads in shame that such conditions exist in our country 
and that there is so little effort to remedy them. We give 
millions to the relief of Belgium, and should do so, but we 
do nothing for our own Belgians of the Southwest. They 
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have been driven from their home and friends by fear of the 
white plague and by their desire to live a little longer. And 
unlike the Belgians of Europe, they have no sustaining sym- 
pathy and no help in their hour of need. No homes are open 
to them. And they cannot look forward with hope to the 
day when they may return to home and friends. 

As an alternative to the Kent bill, Miss Vaile suggests inves- 
tigation, education and active experimentation. But what fur- 
ther do we need to know? 
investigated conditions in the Southwest. Its reports con- 
firm everything that has been stated by individuals and asso- 
ciations. American citizens are dying for lack of care and 
thousands have died and thousands more will die. Some might 
have been saved. Some may be saved. Is it not worth while 
to make the effort now, rather than to investigate further? 
If we will not act on our present knowledge there is small 
hope that voluminous reports by government commissions, read 
by an infinitesimal percentage of the people, will cause any 
action to be taken. What nutriment is there in such reports 
for the consumptive in the West, suffering from a lack of 
proper food? What consolation for widows and orphans and 
what maintenance for them? Investigate further if you will, 
but do not further procrastinate in relieving these poor people. 

And we must continue the work of popular education for 
several generations, until we bring about a reformation of our 
habits of living and reconstruction of our cities. “The tubercu- 
losis problem will require a hundred years of educational work 
if it is to be solved in that way. But again I say, do not sub- 
stitute education for the care and treatment of the patient. 

And as to active experimentation, we all honor the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for their princely gift and 
Lee K. Frankel for inspiring it. But the community experi- 
ment for the entire elimination of tuberculosis will benefit the 
coming generation more than this generation. Let us not halt 
our efforts for relief and prevention until that and similar 
work is done. The government will await the result of this 
experiment before embarking upon any such work in other 
parts of the country. 

Miss Vaile further suggests that we ‘“‘reverse”’ the Kent bill 
and give the subsidy to every state, county and city for the 
care of resident consumptives, thus making it necessary for 
them to stay at home to secure hospital care. I should be glad 
to see this done and believe it may be done some day if the 
Kent bill is passed and establishes a precedent. I doubt the 
possibility of securing such action now or for some time to 
come. ‘The National Association would have to take up such 
a plan and make a national campaign for it. It would be 
necessary to maintain a lobby at Washington continuously 
during three to five sessions of Congress, and for from six to 
ten years. It would cost much money, but it could be done. 


Difficulties of Reversing Kent Bill 


Mr. Jacoss says we have 40,000 beds for consumptives in 
this country. A government subsidy of fifty cents a day for 
each bed would total $7,300,000 annually, not a large sum, 
but an appropriation difficult to secure now. 


If Miss Vaile thinks this new plan will prevent migration, 
surely she is mistaken; for what is to prevent the consumptive 
going to the West and acquiring citizenship after one year’s 
residence? “Then he may become a charge upon the western 
city or county indefinitely. 

Mr. Hillard, of Colorado, has introduced a bill Saher 
Miss Vaile’s ideas. Section 3 of the bill reads as follows: 
“That an indigent person shall be considered, for the purpose 
of this act, a resident of the state where he last had legal 
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settlement.”’ Settlement can be acquired by 2 year’s resider 
in any western state. In the case of a man, and in suffra 
states both men and women, can acquire citizenship by ¢ 
ercising the right of suffrage. It is true, settlement laws 
be enacted denying citizenship to persons becoming indi 
from three to five years after arrival; but that will not det 
them from coming to the West, nor will it prevent their b 
coming indigent, or objects of charity, after arrival. 

Miss Vaile’s bill makes no provision for returning patien 
to' the home states. Would she leave that burden enti 
upon private charity? The Kent bill carries a provision 
such return of patients and this section alone should enlist th 
support of all the charity societies of the West. 


Half-Informed Critics 


Miss Vatte has quoted the resolution adopted by the Amer 
ican Association for Organizing Charities, against the Ken) 
bill. Few of the delegates at that meeting were from the We 
or know anything of this problem. They took her word for if) 
She also quotes Mr. Magruder, of Baltimore, and Mr. Pei 
sons, of New York. Will these gentlemen tell us how mue 
time they have spent in the West studying this problem? 
offhand opinion that the Kent bill will increase migration 
valueless unless one knows about present conditions. 

Miss Vaile also quotes Mr. Bruno, formerly of the Colorad 
Springs Associated Charities, saying “he cannot see how an 
one living in a western state could doubt that it would increz 
migration.” Wood F. Worcester, who was secretary 
the Associated Charities of Colorado Springs for four yea 
in a letter discussing this, says: ‘I was greatly surprised it 
reading Miss Vaile’s articles to find that she quoted Frank 
Bruno, my predecessor in Colorado Springs (who left it 
1911), as being opposed to the Kent bill, and that she ma 
no reference to the attitude of the organization at the prese 
time, which both she and I know is favorable to the bill. In: 
deed, Mr. Bruno’s opinion would never at any time have beer 
in accordance with the sentiment of the community or of th 
directors of the Associated Charities. ‘Too large a number 6! 
Colorado Springs’ business men, of her teachers, her clerg 
her working people, have themselves fled to the West in seare 
of health and life to regard the migration of the tuberculou 
as an unmitigated evil.” 
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And I should like to quote a telegram, dated December 1. 
1916, to the Hon. Chas. B. Timberlake, member of Congre 
from Colorado, as follows: “Had a conference yesterday bi 
tween Miss Vaile and others from Denver and the local com> 
mittee which met with you. Miss Vaile presented a substitut 
bill (to the Kent bill), the provisions of which it was fel 
would defeat its passage. “The local committee are in fave 
of the passage of the Kent bill as it stands and urge you € 
use your influence to that end.” ‘This message was signed b 
the Associated Charities of Colorado Springs. ‘The conference 
referred to was attended by people representing various char 
table activities of Colorado Springs. 


In legislative work we strive for what we can get, not fo 
what we want. We believe we can get the Kent bill. W 
do not claim that it is a “‘cure-all’’; that it is a complete am 
final solution of the tuberculosis problem in the Southwes 
We believe that it is first aid; that it will be of great assistane 
to the people of the West; that it will bring comfort and 
to thousands; that it will save life; that it will prevent 
spread of disease. But, most important of all, it is the begin 
ning of federal activity in the national fight against tubere 
losis, and who may predict the far-reaching effects and th 
beneficent results of such a beginning? 


‘THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
IN WAR TIME 


OLLOWING the severance of dip- 
 & lomatic relations with Germany, the 
|Central Committee of the American Red 
|Cross issued instructions from Washing- 
ton to its 264 local chapters throughout 
the country to make immediate and ade- 
|quate preparations “‘to carry out the 
work for which the Red Cross is char- 
tered by Congress.” 

No sooner was this announcement 
'made than individuals began to volun- 
| teer their services to the various local 
headquarters. The instructions called 
for the appointment, if not already in 
existence, of the following committees: 
Finance, hospital garments and surgi- 
cal supplies, comfort bags, packing and 
shipping, publicity and information, mo- 
tor service and cooperation with outside 
organizations. Persons volunteering to 
render service are to be assigned to these 
committees. Women wishing to serve 
as nurses are to be referred to the Bu- 
reau of Nursing Service at Washington, 
and men are urged to take first-aid 
courses. 

The Red Cross is in its origin a sup- 
plement to the medical service of the 
army. Its charter declares that its pur- 
poses are “to furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time 
of war,” and to act “as a medium of 
communication” between the people and 
their army and navy. Relief following 
‘disasters, such as flood, famine, earth- 
quake and other great calamities, which 
‘has come to be so large a part of the 
work of the Red Cross, is specifically 
' declared to be among its duties only “in 
| time of peace.” 

It is therefore possible that if the 
United States should enter the Euro- 
pean war, the entire resources of the 
' Red Cross would be put at the disposal 
_of the army and navy, if events justi- 
fied this step. Since the country was 
last engaged in war the Red Cross has 
grown from a very small organization, 
equipped only to supply meager medical 
aid to the army, to a highly complex 
service not unlike a department of the 
government itself. The whole range of 
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disaster relief activities has sprung up 
since the days of the Spanish war. So, 
also, has the ramified work of the Bu- 
reau of Nursing Service, and the sep- 
arate Town and Country Nursing Sery- 
ice. In addition to the hundreds of 
local chapters, state boards have been 
organized in many states, and a score 
of “institutional members” enlisted for 
aid in emergencies. 

These institutional members are for 
the most part charity organization socie- 
ties in large cities. “They are the execu- 
tive agents of the Red Cross in their 
respective localities when disaster comes. 
Their service and responsibility, unlike 
that of chapters, is for civilian relief 


‘ only, and they would not be subject to a 


call for military relief. 

The recent division of the Red Cross, 
for administrative purposes, into a de- 
partment of military relief and a depart- 
ment of civilian relief, does not affect 
the charter provision already quoted. 
Both of these departments are under 
the Central Committee, which is the 
governing body of the Red Cross. 

At present none of the peace activ- 
ities of the Red» Cross has been sus- 
pended, and the relief to European bel- 
ligerents is continuing. 


THE: LYTERACY?TEST 
ADOPTED 


BY an overwhelming majority both 

houses of Congress have passed 
the immigration bill over President 
Wilson's veto. The literacy test will 
thus be established on May 1, follow- 
ing a fight which began twenty years 
ago and in spite of two presidential 
vetoes by Mr. Wilson and one each 
by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Taft. The 
literacy test of the act excludes all 
aliens over sixteen years of age who 
cannot read or write some language 
or dialect. Exceptions are made for 
those who are fleeing from religious 
bersecution and for the father, grand- 
father, wife, mother, grandmother or 
daughter of a citizen of the United 
States. Asiatic limitation is secured 
by drawing geographical lines. Japan, 
however, is left to the operation of 
the agreement between the two gov- 
ernments as to admission of laborers. 


NEW HANDICAPS TO WAR 
RELIEF 


HE breaking off of diplomatic rela- 

tions with Germany may throw out 
of gear the intricate machinery through 
which American relief—medical, mate- 
rial, financial—has been raised, trans- 
ported and distributed to the stricken 
populations of Europe. 

A canvass of ten of the principal war 
relief agencies, on February 5, showed 
that the main apprehension of their ex- 
ecutives is not connected with difficulties 
of navigation or international friction, 
but with the possibility that the response 
of the American public to the interna- 
tional claims upon it may be_overshad- 
owed by duties arising nearer home. 

This danger does not bear equally on 
all foreign war-relief funds. ‘The con- 
tributors to the Red Cross European 
war relief, for instance, largely belong 
to the more internationally minded of 
American citizens, and it is believed that 
the greater number of them will not 
turn their generosity entirely into na- 
tional channels. On the other hand, the 
American Relief Committee for Widows. 
and Orphans of the War in Germany 
has already issued an announcement that 
“in view of the present international sit- 
uation, the activities of this committee 
have been temporarily suspended. Should 
there be war, which we all hope may be 
avoided, the committee will, of course, 
be immediately dissolved.” 

The same tendency, to a lesser ex- 
tent, may be experienced with some of 
the funds collected on behalf of the allied 
countries. Yet the need of Europe for 
American help, as the war drags on, be- 
comes daily more insistent. It was, for 
instance, pointed out in the Survey for 
January 27 that the dependence of Bel- 
gium and northern France on foreign: 
aid is continually growing as, one after 
another, different classes of the popula- 
tion, formerly self-supporting and even 


afhuent, sink into abject poverty. 


Members of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission are certain that in spite of the 
break with Germany and whatever may 
follow, its operations can and must con- 
tinue. “As to the bearing of the present 
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diplomatic position on our affairs,” says 
W. L. Honnold, director of the com- 
mission in America, ‘‘our attitude is that 
regardless of the break in diplomatic 
relations, and even in the event of our 
country being forced into hostilities, the 
work we have established must continue. 
The position today is that our men have 
been instructed to remain in Belgium, 
and although our status in the existing 
diplomatic situation is somewhat vague, 
we .think it probable that, barring our 
country’s active participation in the war, 
a way will be found for continuing the 
work as at present. But, in any event, 
we feel quite sure that the sentiment of 
the world and the interests of those con- 
cerned will call for the continuance of 
the service, and that, if Americans have 
to get out of Belgium, representatives of 
some other nation, probably Holland, 
will take their place. In that case, our 
country would be under fully as great 
obligation to support the work as in 
the past. In other words, America’s 
relation to it would then be the 
same as of England and France here- 
tofore.”’ 

In further explanation of this com- 
ment, George Barr Baker, another mem- 
ber of the commission, told the SuRVEY 
that a number of Hollanders and Span- 
iards were already actively associated 
with the work in Belgium and knew the 
details of the complex administrative 
machinerys. 

There is no reason to believe, it is 
held, that Germany would change her 
attitude to the organization if the direct- 
ing functions now exercised py Ameri- 
can citizens were taken up by those of 
some other neutral nation. The greater 
part of the activities—there are ten pro- 
vincial, 126 regional and 2,553 com- 
munal relief committees in addition to 
about 100 others for special purposes— 
is run entirely by Belgians. 

‘The plans of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the relief of Poland, engineered 
entirely through the foundation’s own 
office in Berne, Switzerland, are so far 
unchanged. 

The War Relief Clearing House for 
France and her allies, recognized by the 
French government as an official repre- 
sentative in France of the distribution 
of American charity, sends all its sup- 
plies on French liners and is continuing 
that practice. A German central relief 
fund, on the other hand, the German 
Relief Commission, was abandoned about 
a year ago because it was felt that its 
appeals cut across the specialized claims 
upon the generosity of German-Ameri- 
cans. 

The German Red Cross is a clearing 
house which receives and transmits gifts 
both of material and of money. ‘The 
new situation created by last week’s de- 
velopments has not affected its ability 
to ship supplies; for, owing to inability 
of the belligerents to come to a workable 
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agreement concerning the shipment of 
these goods—in spite of influential sup- 
port on the part of the American Red 
Cross—its material, since January, 1916, 
is lying on a Brooklyn pier. 

The truly international character of 
the Red Cross may be illustrated by the 
fact that during the whole progress of 
the war the German organization has co- 
operated not only with the American 
and with the International Red Cross 
in Geneva, but was also directly repre- 
sented in at least one of the enemy coun- 
tries. A naturalized German in London 
has been allowed officially to work for 
this organization among the 50,000 Ger- 
man war prisoners in England. Delega- 
tions of German Red Cross nurses in 
Russia and of Russian Red Cross nurses 
in Germany, each accompanied by an 
equal number of Danish nurses to em- 
phasize the neutral character of their 
mission, have traveled for months 
through hostile country. 

The American Red Cross has not yet 
formulated new plans for the adaptation 
of its European work to the changed sit- 
uation. The amounts actually disbursed 
by it in hospital supplies—from Septem- 
ber, 1914, to January, 1, 1917—shipped 
to or bought in Europe, are $1,222,000 
for the allied powers, $360,700 for the 
central powers, and $288,250 for other 
countries affected by the war, notably 
Poland, Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Syria. 

These sums do not, of course, include 
the large sums spent on the equipment 
of the sanitary commission which was 
sent to wipe out typhoid fever in Serbia 
or the sending of doctors and nurses to 
various European countries. “The need 
abroad for American medical services 
is expected to increase rather than de- 
cline; it would probably be impossible 
to maintain them should this country 


go to war, so that, in this respect, 
a very serious situation would be 
created. 


The American Commission. for Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief, finding in- 
sufficient the ship room which the Red 
Cross could give it, sent a ship with food, 
clothes and medical goods to reach Bey- 
rut in time for the eastern Christmas, 
January 18. It is probable that this 
token of American good will has safely 
arrived; but it is doubtful whether un- 
der the new circumstances the organiza- 
tion will be in a position to send another 
relief ship, for which it is collecting 
funds, or even to obtain sufficient finan- 
cial support. 

The Serbian Relief Committee ships 
its supplies on American boats through 
the Mediterranean and has not yet had 
time to find out whether that method 
will be possible in future. The Lithu- 
anian Relief Committee finds its greatest 
difficulty in the objection of the Russian 
government to have the needs of the 
Lithuanians widely advertised. 
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HOW PACIFISTS MOBILIZED 
AGAINST WAR 
NNOUNCEMENT of the ney 
U-boat terrorism and the subse- 
quent break with Germany found any- 
thing but a solid front among American? 
peace organizations. They had been) 
aligned on altogether different issue 


pean war by negotiation, on preventing” 
militarism, on the foundation of a league’: 
of nations—on anything but the sharp) 
issue of staving off war from this coun- | 
try. Some of the older organizations» 
seemed a week ago in a fair way to split-— 
ting up; others apparently decided to. 
stick to their lasts; while the experience © 
and acquaintance built up in the last two) 
years. among the more militant peace °| 
groups enabled them to set going with 
surprising alacrity a counter-agitation to 
the war feeling and take steps to organ-— 
ize along emergent lines. 

The general tendency was to uphold 
President Wilson in breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, to ap-— 
plaud his patience, and back up his pro- 
posals for peace through negotiation and | 
a league of nations. But when it was* 
seen that the issue might become no 
longer one of diplomacy, but of declaring — 
war, the newer peace groups began to — 
urge Congress (in whose hands such de- 
cision rests) to show the same patience, 
to deliberate upon alternatives, and to 
“go to the people” before going to war. | 

One of the first effects of the situation. 
was to bring William Jennings Bryan 
into active relations with the national © 
peace organizations. Hitherto he had 
been doing free-lance agitation as a lec- 
turer without association with them. Be- 
fore the crisis, he had been billed for an 
address in New York by the Neutral © 
Conference Committee, and on Friday — 
night spoke to six thousand people in ~ 
Madison Square Garden at a meeting — 
in which his stand that war should never | 
be declared without a referendum of the 
people was wildly applauded, and where 
resolutions were passed urging the Pres- — 
ident to call a conference of neutral na- — 
tions for joint action. 

Saturday night Mr. Bryan gave out — 
an address to the people of the United ~ 
- 


States, urging them to wire their con- 
gressmen and senators to give considera- 
tion to six alternatives to entrance of 
this country into war: postpone until the 
war is over settlement of all disputes 
which cannot now be settled by peaceful 
means; keep Americans off belligerent 
ships; refuse clearance to ships of the 
United States and other neutral coun- 
tries carrying contraband and passengers 
on the same ship; withdraw protection 
from American citizens who are willing 
to jeopardize peace by traveling as sea- 
men with contraband on American or 
neutral vessels; keep American vessels 
out of the danger zone; hold a referen- 
dum of the people of the United States 


lfore entering upon war. Senator 
a Follette introduced a bill provid- 
g for such a referendum last June: 
Senate 5796). 

As an example, the American Union 
gainst Militarism announced that it 
‘ould conduct an informal referendum, 
ibmitting two questions: Should we 
ater the war in order to assert a legal 
ight to go into the war zone? Do you 
aink that Congress should declare war 
4 any event short of invasion without 
onsulting the people by a national refer- 
ndum? It will mail return postcards 
o thousands of people just as in the 
Mexican crisis an informal commission 
nstigated by the union preceded the offi- 
ial commission. 

_ The same organization has urged by 
telegram its constituency to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the President and mem- 
ders of Congress to call a conference of 
neutral nations previous to any declara- 
tion of hostility by the United States 
government. 

_ The Woman’s Peace Party,has tele- 
phoned its members directions with re- 
gird to wiring Congress, urging the 
refusal of passports for American trav- 
elers and immediate concerted action by 
neutrals, 

The Neutral Conference Committee, 
of which Rebecca Shelly has been secre- 
tary, has-temporarily suspended activity ; 
and partly from this organization, partly 
from other and representative sources, 
am emergency peace federation has been 
formed with active groups in Washing- 
ton and New York; George W. Kirch- 
wey president and George Foster Pea- 
dody treasurer. ‘Their program is to 
carry out an agitation to postpone until 
the war is over the settlement of any 
dispute which cannot now be settled by 
peaceful means; to keep Americans out 
of the danger zone; and to push the La 
Follette referendum bill. 

A clearing house, with Margaret Lane 
as director, has been formed at 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, where the execu- 
tive offices of the majority of the peace 
societies are housed. Its purpose is to 
prevent duplication of work among the 
societies themselves and to discover new 
opportunities for action. “Twenty-five 
groups of pacifists outside of New York 
have been informed of this new com- 
tmittee. 

The note to “go slow” has come not 
alone from the pacifist groups. The 
great sheaves of telegrams from all parts 
of the country piling up at the White 
House are summarized thus by David 
‘Lawrence, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post: “We are 
behind you, Mr. President, in every 
eventuality. We have confidence in you. 
Remember, we elected you to keep us out 
of war. Do it if you possibly can. Strive 
with all your energy to keep us from the 
terrible conflict abroad, but we are be- 
‘hind you if you need us.” 
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FRIENDS OF LINCOLN 


The Lincoln statue in Newark, N. J., photographed by the Missionary 
Education Movement 


“MARTIAL MISFITS” 
NERVES 
NDER the term ‘Martial Mis- 
fits,’ British psychiatrists discuss a 
class of men who evidently have proved 
a hard problem for examining physi- 
cians at the recruiting stations and who 
present a tragic picture as their stories 
are told in British medical journals. 
Tests for military fitness are generally 
thought of as consisting in measurements 
of height and weight, examination of 
heart, lungs, teeth and special senses; 
but experience with men actually enlist- 
ed is showing British physicians that 
these are not tests which will eliminate 
all of the pronouncedly unfit from the 
ranks. 

Sir George Savage, writing in the 
Journal of Mental Science, describes the 
effect of service at the front or of life 
in the training camp or even the call to 
the colors on certain men ‘of nervous in- 
stability, who perhaps have already suf- 
fered a mental breakdown but who un- 
der ordinary surroundings can lead fair- 
ly normal and happy lives. The sum- 
mons to join the army may bring back 
all the old symptoms, the miserable sense 
of inadequacy for what may be demand- 
ed, the struggle to make a decision, the 
sleeplessness, the reawakening of old de- 
lusions and hallucinations. Sir George 
has seen men in whom the mental con- 
flict over what was their duty in regard 
to enlistment was great enough to pro- 
duce various forms of insanity. 

He describes a class of men well 
known to every alienist, men who 
through wise guidance and in a care- 
fully planned environment are able to 
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fill a useful place in their world, doing 
work which needs no initiative and is 
devoid of personal responsibility. Such 
men could perhaps work in munitions 
factories or elsewhere in the home field, 
but when they are accepted by the mili- 
tary physicians on the theory that camp 
life may be good for them, they will al- 
most inevitably break down in the train- 
ing camp itself or else later on in the 
trenches, and be fit only for asylum 
care. 

Yet Sir George has himself taken the 
risk and accepted for service men he 
knew to be unfit because he felt there 
was an even greater risk in keeping them 
at home among people who did not know 
the reason for their exemption and who 
despised them as slackers. If they re- 
mained at home they would very likely 
develop fixed ideas of inferiority, or of 
persecution, yet the experiment of send- 
ing them to the front is fraught with 
great danger. Other men who before 
the war were suspicious almost to the 
point of madness become under the strain 
of army life definite paranoiacs. One 
remembers in this connection the officer 
who ordered the shooting of Sheehy 
Skefington and whom a court-martial 
later found insane. 

Sir George believes there are a few 
forms of mental disability that may be 
actually helped by army life. He has 
seen men who were hopeless hypochon- 
driacs turn into useful soldiers under 
the stimulus of a complete change of 
life. Men devoid of moral sense, in- 
corrigible liars and pilferers, may, he 
thinks, become quite efficient fighters. 
But except for these few unusual cases, 
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he believes that for their own safety 
and for that of others, all men with 
any form of mental instability should be 
carefully weeded out from the army. 

This same tragic class of misfits is 
spoken of by E. Farquhar Buzzard in an 
address on Warfare on the Brain, in 
which he deals with what is usually 
called shell shock. This is, he says, a 
much overused term, made to cover not 
only the true shock of shell explosion 
but also the effect of sheer exhaustion in 
a neurotic man. A normal man who has 
felt the shock of explosion near at hand 
develops symptoms like those following 
a blow on the head. ‘This is real shell 
shock. But many cases are included un- 
der the term which are really instances 
of inherited nervous and psychic abnor- 
mality excited into activity by pure ex- 
haustion and over-strain; others are 
“martial misfits,” men who passed as 
normal in civil life but broke down un- 
der the demands of military life, the 
shock of the explosion being simply the 
last straw. ‘These so-called shell shock 
cases present the greatest variety of symp- 
toms, from epilepsy to motor paralysis, 
from mutism to the inability to cross an 
open square. 

Evidently from the many articles on 
this subject in British medical journals, 
proper provision for the large numbers 
of cases of this kind is becoming a diffi- 
cult problem for the government. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING WITH- 
OUT A GUN 


RESIDENT WILSON’S recent 

statement to interviewers that ‘‘physi- 
cal training is needed but can be had 
without compulsory military service,” 
has already produced results that may 
be far-reaching. , A committee of lead- 
ing educators has been formed to press 
for the adoption, in the various states, 
of a “model” bill providing for physical 
training, without military features, in 
the public schools, and the bill was ac- 
tually introduced last week into the leg- 
islatures of California, Massachusetts 
and Indiana. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
Harvard University, is the drafter of 
the measure. 


‘The committee, which bears the name 
of ““The Committee for Promoting Phy- 
sical Education in the Public Schools of 
the United States,” has opened head- 
quarters in the Munsey building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It consists of John Dew- 
ey, of Columbia University; J. Y. Joy- 
ner, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, North Carolina; Ella Flagg 
Young, former superintendent of schools 
in Chicago; President David B. John- 
son of the Winthrop Normal and Edu- 
cational College of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; Carroll G. Pearse, president 
of the Milwaukee State Normal School; 
Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintend- 
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ent of public instruction of Colorado; 
Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 
of public instruction in Illinois; Jose- 
phine Preston, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Washington, and 
Dr. Sargent. Harriet P. Thomas is sec- 
retary. 

The bill, which consists of only twen- 
ty-two lines, is reproduced in an adjoin- 
ing column. Its proponents are careful 
to assert that they are not proposing to 
impose an “elaborate and expensive ma- 
chinery”’ upon any state, but merely to 
indicate the way to begin in the belief 
that public opinion has now been educa- 
ted to the point where it will support 
physical training in the schools, espe- 
cially when that training is shorn of 
military features. 


NAVAL PRISONS VISITED BY 
A VOLUNTARY PRISONER 


HE voluntary incarceration of 
Thomas Mott Osborne aboard the 
naval prison ship Southery, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., under an arrangement 


A BILL 


To Upbuild National Vitality through 

the Establishment of Physical Educa- 

tion and Training in the Public Schools 
of the State 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the State of 

in Legislature assembled, 
That physical education and training 
and the proper care of the health of 
pupils of both sexes shall be provided 
in all the grades of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of this 
State. 

Src. 2. Within three months after 
the passage of this act, and for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the (State Board of Educa- 
tion) or (the State Department of Edu- 
cation) or (the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction) is hereby au- 


thorized to employ a State supervisor of 
physical education at a salary of $...... 


for a term of years and 
to employ such assistants as may be 
necessary and to fix their salaries, and 
said Board of Education (Department 
of Education, or Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction) is hereby authorized 
and empowered to make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the 
effective administration of this act. 


Sec. 3. For the payment of the sala- 
ries of the State supervisor of physical 
education and his assistants and other 
necessary expenses for the proper exe- 
cution of this act there is hereby appro- 
priated out of the treasury of the State 
the sum of $ annually. 

Src. 4. All laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be in effect 
from and after 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S RECENT STATE- 
MENT ABOUT PHYSICAL TRAINING HAS 
ALREADY LED TO THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THIS “MODEL” BILL INTO THREE STATE 
LEGISLATURES AND ° THE CREATION OF A 

COMMITTEE TO PUSH IT IN OTHERS. 
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with Secretary Daniels to study con 
tions, has caused a new interest amo 
penologists in recent reforms in pi 
ishment within the navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his- 
port for 1916, though declaring that) 
cannot yet hope for the day when p 
ons will no longer’ be needed in { 
navy and discipline maintained with 
them, points out that within th 
years the number of. prisoners has_ 
creased from 1,835 to 620. The enli 
ed strength of the navy has increased 
this same period more than 6,000. Wi 
this steady diminution of prisoners thei 
has been, declares Mr. Daniels, ‘“‘a stead: 
improvement in discipline and a marke 
improvement in efficiency.” F 

The principles of probation and 6 
suspended and indeterminate sentence 
largely account for this decrease. T 
principles were introduced two yea 
ago, being borrowed, of course, fro 
civil life. At the outset considerabl 
doubt was expressed among naval office 
as to their efficacy. Now, says the s 
cretary, the results have been more grat 
fying, in both humane and economic fea 
tures, as well as in the beneficial effe 
upon discipline, “than was even antic 
pated.” The present system differs frot 
the old in that instead of incarceratir 
a man guilty of a purely military o 
fense, without pay for a long period, | 
be dishonorably discharged at the 
piration of his sentence, a first offende 
whose record warrants it is placed 
probation, usually for one year, at hi 
regular station of duty, and the adjudged 
sentence of the court is held in abey 
ance. ‘The probationer is permitted t 
draw one-half of his pay, the other ha 
being withheld to be paid him at t 
expiration of his enlistment, if his coi 
duct and general efficiency have been e 
cellent. 

The beneficial effect of this reform 
says Secretary Daniels, is confirmed bj 
the almost unanimous opinion of co 
manding officers and by the satisfaction 
of the ‘enlisted personnel. It has 
ready led to the permanent discontinu 
ance of the disciplinary barracks at Por 
Royal and of the prison on the U. S. 
Philadelphia. Moreover, there has beer 
a decrease of 1,251, or approximately 
per cent, in the number of men dis 
charged in other than an honorab 
status. This has occurred, too, “during 
a year in which the demand for labo: 
and the corresponding inducements fo: 
men to leave the service and secure em 
ployment in civil life have been abnor 
mal.” 

Incidentally the new penology has ef. 
fected a considerable saving in mone 
The entire prison system of the nay 
cost, in 1913, $1,190,514; ‘in 1914 
$822,923; in 1915, $643,461. Since the 
discontinuance of barracks and prisa 
above mentioned, it has cost at the rat 


of $350,000 a year. 
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Does Your 
County 
Have Such 


as These? 


NEEOING WELFARE WORK 
Drinking Father, Loaling Son, Siok Mother, Child Sent to 


Justice 
Before 
Charity 


Prevention 
Rather 
Than Cure 


1 CHARITY 


| It is in the hope of still further im- 
voving this branch of the service that 
pecretary Daniels has asked Mr. Os- 
borne to “visit naval prisons, study the 
feed In operation in the navy, and 
0 make suggestions which may lead to 
urther reforms.” 


CONGRESS ASKED TO LOOK 
INTO “BLOODY SUNDAY” 


¥ YONGRESSIONAL _ investigation 
of the facts surrounding the “bloody 
unday” killings at Everett, Wash., last 
November [see the Survey for Janu- 
hry 27], may be urged by Senator Poin- 
dexter, of Washington. He will base 
his resolution, if it be submitted, upon 
Anna Louise Strong’s article in the Sur- 
VEY and upon information which has 
been forwarded to President Wilson and 
referred by him to Senator Poindexter. 
President Wilson has indicated his in- 
erest in the charges made against the 
deputies and the representatives of the 
Everett Commercial Club in the peti- 
tions and publicity matter which he has 
received. It is understood to be his 
desire that either the Department of La- 
bor or a special committee of Congress 
establish the truth about the causes lead- 
ing up to the killing of five members 
of the I. W. W. and two deputies at 
Everett. 
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BIG PROBLEMS 


or Missouri Counties 
POVERTY 


Chuéren singling Wh 


What the County Department of Public Welfare Will 
Do to Cure and Prevent Poverty 


This Department will save the child from the habit of begging and the mother from Hiness 
|caused by worry, by compelling the father to stop drinking, and the son to go to work. 
| WII take children from the Poor Farm and get them proper homes. Put the Idle Inmates to work, 
i | send the Insane to an asylum. Provide a modern Institution with separate departments for men 
and women. Investigate each applicant for ald to discover his need and remove the cause, If 
possible, by getting the unemployed man a job, forcing the shiftless to work, compelling 
the wlfe deserter to support his familly, providing free legal ald to protect the weak from exploita- 
_/tlon, curing the sick and disabled, guiding the Ignorant, glying stated allowances to widews 
and blind persons according to thelr needs, and Intelligent relief to others where necessary 


' STANDARDIZE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITY 


Idle Prisoners 
in Crowded Jail 
Playing Cards 


and Swapping 


BADLY MANAGED POOR FARM 


Stories of Crime 


Give each prisoner 


a thorough physical 
and mental 


examination and 
learn his history 


Adapt the treatment 
to the needs of the 
Individual prisoner 


Senator Poindexter is waiting for the 
Department of Labor to indicate clearly 
whether it considers its own powers, as 
administered by the Division of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, sufficient to deal 
with the affair. It has no mandatory 
powers—cannot compel the mill owners 
or the shingle-weavers to submit their 
cases to it, nor can it compel testimony 
as to the shooting. A committee of 
Congress, on the other hand, would be 
equipped with all necessary powers. 

Testimony unfavorable to the deputies 
and the “vigilantes” of the Commercial 
Club faction comes from various sources, 
including the Seattle Central Labor 
Council, the mass meeting held in 
Dreamland Rink, Seattle, on November 
20, and from numerous trade unions and 
Socialist party locals in the state. 

Congressman Hadley, who represents 
in the House the district of which Ever- 
ett is a part, declined this week to take 
any step in the premises. He said that 
he had the utmost confidence in the 
courts of Snohomish county, where the 
trial of the seventy-four I. W. W. mem- 
bers, indicted for murder as the out- 
come of the shooting, is to take place in 
March. Congressman Dill, Democrat, 
of Spokane, has received appeals for a 
congressional inquiry, but has referred 
his petitioners to Mr. Hadley. 
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BIG PROBLEMS 


For Missouri Counties 


“The last census gives average dally jall population of approximately 1,200 and between 13,000 and 15,000 commitments 
per year, which cost the countles for board about one-quarter million dollars per year [not Including the improvements and 
buildings and not considering the loss of labor.| 

“in most of the county jalis there are crowded conditions, lack of employment, no facilities for classification, no effective 
system of probation, ap unjust fee system, unsuitable bulldings.” 


What the County Department of Public Welfare Will Do to 
Cure and Prevent Crime 
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Why Not Stop 
Making Criminals 
in Jail and 
Put Prisoners 
to Work?: 


J. L. WAGNER, In “Report on County Jalls.” 


Study the delinquent arrested 
to discover why he went 


wrong, and whether the 
cause Is removable. 


Make the Jall conditions 
healthful, with plenty of 
work and good training 
for the prisoners. 


Classity the prisoners, and 
prevent the hardened 
criminal. trom corrupting 
the first offender, 


Help the discharged a paroled 
prisoners to get a new 


PRIGONERG AT WORK IN OPEN 


POSTERS PREPARED BY THE MISSOURI CHILDREN’S CODE COMMISSION 


Five posters were prepared by L. A. Halbert, superintendent of the Kansas City Board of Public Welfare, and illustrated by 
a prisoner at the Kansas City Municipal Farm 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION URGED 
IN MISSOURI 


N active, state-wide campaign for 

the adoption of the forty-two prin- 
cipal bills in the Missouri children’s , 
code is being waged by the members 
of the commission which drafted it.. In 
the legislature special committees of both 
House and Senate have the bills in hand. 

The commission is especially urging 
the passage of the bills creating county 
boards of welfare and juvenile courts in 
every county of the state. Both are 
meeting some opposition, the county 
board bill because of differences of opin- 
ion as to how the board should be com- 
posed, and the juvenile court bill on con- 
stitutional grounds. Opposition is also 
being encountered to the bills relating 
to the protection of illegitimate chil- 
dren, the abolition of common-law mar- 
riages, and the licensing of child-caring 
institutions. 

The campaign is being conducted by 
weekly articles in the city and county 
papers and the wholesale distribution of 
illustrated folders. 

The commission has published an ex- 
haustive 160-page report embodying all 
its recommendations, with a supplement 
of legal references to all statutes and con- 
stitutional provisions in the state relat- 
ing to children. It is the first complete 
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code prepared in response to the new 
movement for revision of the laws re- 
lating to children in all the states. The 
legislative'campaign is in charge of Mrs. 
Maurice Lowenstein, of St. Louis, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

In addition to this organized fight 
for the adoption of the children’s code 
Missouri agencies interested in social 
legislation have combined to put through 
a general program of bills in the pres- 
ent legislature, as they have done in five 
legislatures past. “The State Committee 
for Social Legislation, representing al- 
most a dozen agencies, is backing par- 
ticularly the women’s eight-hour bill, 
creation of minimum wage boards, super- 
vision of private charities by the state, 
a new constitution, and an injunction 
and abatement act to suppress hw ses 
of prostitution. 

There is a well-organized “welfare 
lobby” at the legislature, and the com- 
mittee’s legislative representative, Louis 
F. Budenz, is working in close coopera- 
tion with the legislative agent of the 
Children’s Code Commission and repre- 
sentatives of the State Federation of 
Labor. 

The fate of social legislation in Mis- 
souri depends very largely, as in other 
recent years, upon the wet and dry is- 
sue. ‘The legislature is under reaction- 
ary control in both Houses, but the lead- 
ers have indicated that they are willing 
to let at least some of the program go 
through. Public opinion is being brought 
to bear in the hope that the more im- 
portant measures can be forced to a vote. 


NEW LAWS PROPOSED FOR 
COLORADO 


HE Women’s General Legislative 

Committee of Colorado has formu- 
lated a program of eighteen bills con- 
cerning women and children. With 
Josephine Roche, formerly woman police 
officer in Denver, as secretary, the com- 
mittee is working energetically to have 
these measures adopted at the present 
session of the legislature. 

One of the most important bills is an 
amendment to the ¢hild labor law pro- 
hibiting children under fourteen from 
working in the sugar-beet: fields. The 
submission of this amendment is largely 
due to the investigation and agitation of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
[see the Survey for November 25, 
1916]. <A bill of a different character, 
but also aimed to protect children, is one 
which would legally entitle illegitimate 
children to their father’s name and in- 
heritance, or if the mother prefers, to 
her name. 

Other bills framed in the interest of 
childhood would create a child welfare 
commission under the State Department 
of Education; raise the age of juvenile 
dependency and delinquency to eighteen 
years; provide for wider use of the 
school plant; restore the status of the 
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juvenile court so that it shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in all children’s cases 
and coordinate jurisdiction against adults 
where children are involved; establish a 
psycopathic clinic for the examination of 
adults as_well as children in criminal 
and juvenile courts; permit parents to 
redeem a dependent child; and change 
adoption laws in regard to inheritance 
by foster child and foster parent. 

Of the acts affecting women the most 
important is that establishing a mini- 
mum wage commission for women and 
minors. Others would supply aid to ex- 
pectant mothers, provide a tax levy of a 
fraction of a mill to raise revenue from 
general taxation to carry out the pro- 
visions of this maternity bill and the 
mother’s. compensation law; permit 
women to sit on juries; appoint an assist- 
ant woman judge in counties of over 
25,000 population; and give girls the 
same protection in regard to property 
rights until twenty-one years as is now 
given boys. 


TRACING THE RELATION OF 
WAGES TO POVERTY 


HE Association of Neighborhood 
Workers of New York city has re- 
quested the Department of Public Char- 
ities “to make an investigation of wages 
obtaining in New York city and publish 
the result of the investigation with the 
purpose of enlightening the public as to 
those industries which fail to support 
their employes, thereby forcing public 
and private agencies to furnish supple- 
mentary payment in the form of relief.” 
Assuming that the department will 
not be able to conduct such an investiga- 
tion with its present funds and staff, the 
association has offered to cooperate with 
Commissioner John A. Kingsbury in 
urging the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment to make a special appropri- 
ation to the Department of Public Char- 
ities for the purpose. 

This action was taken at the instance 
of Mary K. Simkhovitch, head worker 
of Greenwich House, and is in line with 
an idea that she advanced at the meeting 
of the National Municipal League in 
Springfield last fall. As reported in the 
SurvEY for December 9, 1916, Mrs. 
Simkhovitch would enlarge the func- 
tions of municipal charities departments, 
drawing an analogy from health depart- 
ments which try not only to stamp out 
epidemics, but to prevent disease alto- 
gether. In the same way she held that a 
charities department should fight poy- 


erty, not merely relieve its victims; she. 


would have the charities departments 
study industrial questions and make re- 
ports which would include statements of 
wages paid in the industries of the com- 
munity. 

This view has ‘been criticized on the 
ground that there is no more reason for 
the charities department to investigate 
wages than for the health department to 
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do so, since inadequate income and @ 
sequent poor housing and _ insufficie 
food may be a cause of disease; or t 
police department, since poverty is 
factor in vice and crime. The reply 
those who take the same position as Mr 
Simkhovitch is to agree with the 0 
jectors. There are, indeed, strong re 
sons why all city departments should | 
interested in the rate of wages paid 1 
local industries; the charities departmer 
deals with the question more direct 
than the others, and is therefore put fo 
ward in the neighborhood workers’ res 
lution. 


LEPERS ARE TO HAVE THEL 
HOSPITAL 


HE bill to provide a national lepro: 
sarium in the United States and ft 
prevent the further spread of the diseasé 
as passed by the House recently, was u 
animously passed by the Senate on Janu-— 
ary 25. As indicated in the SURVEY © 
January 13, selection of a site and th 
erection of buildings will be in charg 
of the federal Public Health Servic 
which is now authorized to act. 
The Senate Committee on Publi 
Health and National Quarantine ma¢ 
a special investigation and held a heai 
ing last March. Experts were brough 
to Washington and their testimony of 
the care of leprosy has been published ir 
a volume of 200 pages giving definite in 
formation concerning conditions af 
needs of lepers in our country. One ¢ 
the most telling statements at the hear 
ing was in a letter from John Early, th 
Washington leper, who appealed to Sen 
ator Ransdell to “remember we are o 
casts of society, but we still have humai 
tastes and feelings.” 


DIPLOMAS BEFORE WORK 
CERTIFICATES 


EBRUARY 1, 1917, was a red let 

ter day for thousands of school chil 
dren in the state of New York. 
change in the child labor law is the rea 
son. Hereafter children under fifteen 
years of age who desire to enter indus 
try must be graduates of an elementa 
school. All undergraduates of these 
ages must stay in school until their fif 
teenth birthday, and even until their six 
teenth birthday if they have not com 
pleted the first six years’ work of the 
elementary school course. 
This change in the New York chile 
labor law is the most important since 
the general rewriting of the statute 
1903. With the exception of Ohio, in 
no other state are children fourteen years 
of age forbidden without exception 
exemption to work in factories or stores 
without first obtaining a graduation di 
ploma as a prerequisite for an employ- 
ment certificate. 
The enactment of this progressive 
amendment, in the opinion of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, which 


lrafted the bill, is more than justified 
sy the large increase in the number of 
hildren going to work during 1916. In 
he entire state approximately 61,000 re- 
‘ruits—an increase of 27 per cent over 
'915—were added to the child labor 
umy. The new Wellington law, it is 
timated, will cut down this number 
oy fifteen or twenty thousand children. 
VIoreover, it will give boys and girls 
the benefit of more schooling, which, 
srovided the courses of study are modi- 
ied to meet adequately the children’s 
needs, will result in better preparation 
nentally, physically and economically. 


TRIALS OF BIRTH CONTROL 

ADVOCATES > 
HE birth control movement has 
shoved its way into the front pages 
— New York newspapers the last fort- 
rught. 

A large share of publicity is due to 

the hunger strike in the workhouse of 
(thel Byrne, convicted on January 22 
or selling contraceptives and dissemina- 
ing birth control information in viola- 
tion of section 1142 of the New York 
penal code. 
Last October Mrs. Byrne and her sis- 
ter, Margaret Sanger, established a birth 
control clinic in a thickly populated dis- 
trict of Brooklyn. Both women are 
trained nurses and they proposed, at a 
nominal charge of ten cents for regis- 
tration, to give the Jewish mothers in 
the neighborhood scientific knowledge of 
methods of contraception. “They main- 
tain that no devices were sold on the 
premises with the exception of that sold 
to the woman detective recognized by 
Mrs. Byrne and offered the contracep- 
tive in open defiance of the law. After 
the visit of the detective, the clinic was 
short lived. The place was raided; Mrs. 
Byrne, Mrs. Sanger and the: registra- 
tion clerk, Fania Mindell, were all 
arrested. 

When Mrs. Byrne, who was the first 
of the trio to face trial, was sentenced 
to thirty days imprisonment, she imme- 
diately refused to take food or water as 
a protest against a law she holds unjust 
and unconstitutional. At the end of 
three days she was forcibly fed and at 
the end of nine days, through a petition 
‘of women to the governor, she was par- 
doned by Governor Whitman on the 
“understanding she would no longer dis- 
obey the law. 

It was established that Miss Mindell 
sold a book, entitled What Every Girl 
Should Know. She was fined $50. 

- It was not proved that Margaret 
Sanger herself either sold contraceptives 
or literature on birth control. More- 
over, Judge Freschi raised the question 
_whether~ the articles displayed at the 
clinic were used to prevent conception. 
But although Mrs. Sanger’s attorney 
asked for a dismissal of the case on the 
grounds that the law was unconstitu- 
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yhich said in part 


ye action of the 


Pledges Support in Her 
Birth-Control Fight. 


WOMEN CHEER HER SPEECH 


i Dr: Mary Hunt Attacks “Fifth Ave. 
: | Doctors’’ for Service to Rich Which 
U She Says Is Denied the Poor. 


principle of j 


f Three thousand persons in mass meet-| oountry. 


ing at Carnegie Call last night started a 
concerted movement for the repeal of the 
law forbidding the dissémination of bjrth 
control knowledge. 

Mrs.. Margaret-Sanfrer, in whose trial 
for conducting a’ birth control clinic de- 
cision was reserved in Brooklyn yester- 
day, made a speech in which she threw 
a\l caution aside and removed all doubt 
ay to her purpose when she declered, 
while the cr6wd cheered her wildly, that@™ 
she hid devoted her life to the cause of Hi 
voluntaty motherhood, and would con- 
tinue to fight for birth control, courts or 
no courts, workhouse or no workhouse, 
Mrs. Sanger is a sister of Mrs. Ethe} 
Byrne, who is on a hunger strike in the 
Blackwell's Island workhouse, serving a 


Relative g 


resolution, fit may 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


find {t out and arrest us, and wé could 
do no more of the good we now de, 
Miss Todd read B Set 


Resolved, That we _naaatitiealy condemn 
Di. 

deta officers of Kings Cow 
& Mrs. Sanger her right to trial by 
Ty yon to Mrs. Byrne a stay of sehterce 
ding her appeal to a higher ‘court, ang 
efustn tu hear medical and sociolog 

a \, 


tr the merits of ‘the: vital t 
Issues Jn Jved an@ not on legal deohilealle 


foluntary motHerbood in. this 
the subject rijatter of the | 


Sanger hs been indicted by a 
A will have a trial by jury 


£3 from either sida. 


lee IN DOUBT IN % 
SANGER CASE 


Control Advocate Expg 


serves Decision. 


pacHeD) Lewis quoted the doctors as say- 
ng. 


| 


of resolutions Then I would not be trué to. myself,’’ 
Mrs, Byrné replied, ‘' Nobody else might |, 
know about it; but I would, and I would 
Attorney ana | not be ESOS Bi out the course I have 
ty in deuy- | laid do { 


aa ers. Byrne appears to be con- 
scientious In her Bungee strike?” the 
Cc ommi foner was (asked 


Wice a day until it becomes neces 
to feed her three times a da 


mrs. Byrne was almost in a 
ndition, 


qeniat aay, tha 3 
who became il through he 
support her family of eleyg@f children on 
‘| her husbang@'s mcomejg#S10 a woek, was 


be said that. Mrs, 
Grand 


nm. He ordered her 
ve of the children and 
SN ssman $4 a week. 

F Bassman, the husband, js a] Ww 
= and entertainer at cafés on the] q 
Bt side, and has never been able to t) 
Ry according | to his testimony, which 
wife could not disprove, more than 
a week, while he usually averagéd | 3) 
MPiween $30 and $40 a month The} 
fouple have been married thirteen years, 
rand have had in that time eleven chfl,-{ in 
dren, the last two being twin ti 
mony was introduced to thow the 
Bassman had baen suffering 
weak heart, brought on by hei 
SCONE duti ies vod bad We 
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tional, that the case was outside the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions and that evidence of guilt was in- 
sufficient, she was adjudged guilty and 
sentenced to thirty days in the work- 
house. 


BANNING THE NUDE IN THE 


MOVIES 
AVING decided some weeks ago 


not to pass any motion-picture film 
concerned wholly with the commercial- 
ized theme of “white slavery” or so ad- 
vertised as to give that impression, the 
National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures has just announced its intention 
not to pass any pictures in which the 
female nude is displayed. “The word- 
ing of the announcement appears to put 
the ban on every possible representation 
of the female nude, but it is understood 
that the board intends to prohibit only 
the living nude, and that reproductions 
of works of art are not included. 

The board bases its decision upon what 
it believes to be the attitude of public 
opinion. In the past year a number of 
so-called white slave films, and perhaps 
as many others showing the nude in ar- 
tistic and unsuggestive poses, have been 
exhibited. “The former were put forth 
by their makers as propaganda, the lat- 
ter as pictures warranted by their artis- 
tic value. Some of the white slave films 
and one or two of the others have, says 
the board, raised acutely in a number of 
states the question of the desirability of 
legalized censorship. The board inquired 
of exhibitors in all parts of the United 
States and finding, it declares, that nei- 
ther they nor their patrons wanted white 
slave pictures, it announced its decision 
not to pass any film dealing with that 
theme. 


Through its 700 local review com- 
mittees and correspondents through- 
out the country, it believes it has been 
able to secure an approximate idea of 
the attitude of public opinion. 

The board’s decision to pass no pic- 
tures showing the living nude has been 
acquiesced in, it says, by all producing 
companies that are members of the Na- 
tional Association of the Motion-Picture 
Industry. “These companies have agreed 
not to permit the production of any pho- 
toplays using such a figure, and have is- 
sued instructions to that effect to mo- 
tion-picture directors and scenario writ- 
ers. The decision dates from January, 
1917. 

Discussions of sex problems belong to 
a distinctly different category, says the 
board, and “deserve dramatic treatment 
on the screen as well as on the stage. 
The motion picture aims to present dra- 
matically and seriously life even in its 
dangerous relationships. It must be per- 
mitted to portray life as it is lived in 
various strata of society. It must, there- 
fore, not be condemned when it shows 
the bad in order to emphasize the good.” 

Some months ago the board formed 
and afhliated with itself the National 
Committee on Films for Young People. 
The purpose of this committee is to pro- 
mote throughout the country not only 
films suitable for children but also those 
appealing to both adults and young peo- 


ple, that there may be more motion 
pictures suited to the whole family 
group. This committee has in turn or- 


ganized the Affiliated Committees for 
Better Films, the purpose of which is 
to inform local groups in the details of 
the motion-picture business, and in meth- 
ods that have been found successful in 
securing better film entertainments else- 
where. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 
By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 291 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the SurvEY, $1.35. 


This book is best 

suited to students 

Modern in normal schools. 
Social With very little 
Phenomena theory, there is an 


abundance of run- 
ning comment on a 
wide range of inter- 
esting social phenom- 
ena, written in the 
concrete terms of 
every-day life. 
About one-third of the book is concerned 
with certain social needs, one-third with 
the educational situation, and one-third 
considers the community survey. 

The author seems to have been little 
affected by the heritage from Spencer, 
Comte, Gumplowicz and Ward. His 
classification is not according to their 
formule; nor does he use their terminol- 
ogy, and the book thereby greatly gains 
in readableness and practicability. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick approaches sociology as a 
modern observer, and his discussions are 
related to the life that we see around us 
every day. .But the great mass of mate- 
rial now discussed under the title of so- 
ciology, he has apparently not assimi- 
lated. The various topics are strung to- 
gether more or less loosely. A greater 
reliance upon earlier writers would have 
helped, perhaps, in basing classifications 
more fundamentally. 

There is also a certain failure to dis- 
criminate between big problems and lit- 
tle problems; nor is there much attempt 
to assign phenomena their relative places 
in the chain of causes. For instance, 
there is little to show that the author ap- 
preciates the industrial revolution, the 
economic causes of social problems, or 
the great conflict of selfish interests in 
society. 

An illustration of his method is the 
chapter called The Family as a Social 
Group and as an Institution. He be- 


gins by calling attention to the biolog~ 


ical nature of the family and the in- 
stincts upon which it is based, and indi- 
cates that out of these foundations the 
family has become an institution. Then 
follows socializing influences—primitive 
customs, the usual polygamy, polyandry 
and monogamy, the state regulation of 
marriages, increasing number of di- 
vorces with few remarks as to causes, 
and a closing paragraph on modern con- 
ditions. All this is accomplished in thir- 
teen pages. This, of course, necessitates 
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the briefest running comment. But it 
seems to the reviewer that there is not 
enough consideration of the functions of 
the family, particularly the economic 
functions, nor is their sufficient empha- 
sis on what the use of steam has done, 
and almost no lessons drawn from the 
variations of the family functions in his- 
toric times or among primitive peoples 
and in earlier times. 

The same criticism holds true re- 


garding the chapters on the community: 


survey. Long lists of data which should 
be collected are set forth; but there is 
little attempt to evaluate them. In the 
survey of the economic conditions there 
are suggestions for collecting data on 
natural resources, but little attempt, for 
instance, to show the importance of 
nearness to coal and iron. 

On the other hand, a good deal can 
be said for the book as one for the new 
student. It touches many modern social 
phenomena. ‘There is no elaborate theo- 
retical approach; the reader, in a way, 
falls easily into the discussions. Too 
great insistence on classification and 
causes might make the presentation a 
little formal for the beginner. 

WitiiaM F. Ocpurn. 


RUSSIAN SOCIOLOGY 

By Julius F. Hecker. Columbia University 

—Longmans Green & Co., Agents. 309 

pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey, 

$2.60. 

From its begin- 
nings in the latter 
half of the eigh- 
teenth century. this 
volume traces the 
development of so- 
cial thinking in Rus- 
sia down to the pres- 
ent day, presenting 
as a background a 
review of the social 
and political condi- 
tions out of which social theory has de- 
veloped. 

No less than sixty-five racial and lin- 
guistic groups live within the boundaries 
of the Russian empire; but the bulk of 
the population is Slavic, a people char- 
acterized as having “a certain apathy, 
plasticity and pacific quality.” Among 
such a people autocracy is readily seen 
to be a foreign importation, a “peculiar 
synthesis of Teuton militancy, Tartar 
despotism and Byzantine sanctimonious- 
ness.” - 

Following a_ historical discussion 
is the presentation of the chief concepts 
of the different schools of thought: 


Speculation 
under 
Persecution 


DOs 


LES IESS 


The Westernists are they who brea 
away from narrowing Russian tradition 
adopt the positivistic science of wester 
Europe, borrow liberally from French, 
German and English thinkers for 
philosophical presuppositions, and ad 
their sociological concepts to the pe 
iar needs and tendencies of Russia. 
a group the Westernists tend toward i 
dividualism, and believe that Russiz 
should develop non-capitalistically 
the basis of the land commune. 

The Subjectivist school starts from a 
sense of disappointment in the failure ¢ f 
the populists to arouse the masses, an¢ 
from a realization that progress must b 
achieved through the initiative of 
“unselfish, critical-intellectual _ class.” 
The “subjective” method is based on the — 
positivism of Comte, and appears to 
a kind of sociological pragmatism, 
that it recognizes that some social law 
at least, are not eternal and unalterable 
but are progressive, and are perceived 
only in the particular epochs in whi 
they operate in the process of soci 
evolution. Furthermore, history is in- 
terpreted only through a selective process 
by which we evaluate facts as fulfilling 
or not fulfilling an ideal good in the 
mind of the historian. Much is made 
by this school of the “critically minded 
individual,” as a social force. é 

Criticism of the Subjectivists was de 
veloped in the orthodox Marxists, — 
who are termed Objectivists. These 
men rejected the notion of a non-capi- 
talistic development of Russia, a con-— 
clusion in which history appears to bear” 
them out. ‘They also spurned the doc- 
trine of the exceptional individual as: 
factor of progress. “To them the genius 
is simply one who earlier than his fel- 
lows perceives new generating social 
relations; equally with all others he is” 
a product of his environment. Economic 
determinism is the sole factor in social 
evolution. Society is an aggregation of 
tool-making and tool-using individuals 5 
and progress is simply the growth of 
productive forces. The goal lies in 
man’s complete control over tools. 

In the anarchist Kropotkin, we return — 
to an appreciation of the commune as_ 
the “necessary nucleus of federal an 
archist society.” Kropotkin’s doctrine 
of mutual aid, which is the causal factor — 
of all evolution, is a real contribution 
to social thinking. To him decentral 
ized federation is the goal of progress 

The Historical-Genetic group are 
represented by Korkunov and Kovalev- 
sky; and the treatise closes with a chap 
ter on the Franco-Russian sociclogiay 
DeRoberty and Novicov. 

The author is somewhat skeptical 
concerning the ultimate contribution of 
Russian thinkers to social theory. In 
Russia it has been developed too largely 
by tractarians under the galling pressu 
of autocracy. Only when this pressure 
is lifted can students strike out inde 


sendently of their social and political 
environment, and attain to conclusions 
of universal acceptance through the mod- 
ern method of statistics and investiga- 
tion. 

The volume should be of interest to 
readers of the SuRvEY, because through 
‘ts pages one is from time to time re- 
minded of the prisons of Siberia and of 
the sufferings of the Russian martyrs. 
In their baptism of fire the Russian 
thinkers may not have freed themselves 
from provincialism. It is no disparage- 
ment to them that much in their writ- 
ings which is really Russian is not so- 
ciology, and what is sociology is not 
Russian. One is reminded as one lays 
down the book that in times of persecu- 
tion speculation flourishes. 


ArTHUR Evans Woop. 


SocIoLocy 

By John M. Gillette. 
Company. 159 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $.56. 


This book contains 
the gist of the sub- 
ject matter found in 

au the usual treatises in 
Tabloid sociology, in twelve 
chapters of twelve 
pages each, written 
in a style suitable 
for the general read- 
er. ‘The book is 
small enough to be 
carried in the pocket 
and the chapters are short enough to be 
read without sustained attention. There 
seems to be a need for a book on soci- 
ology planned in this way. In an age 
when there is so much to be read, the 
pressure for brevity is terrific. “Che diff- 
culty is that the book tends to become 
little more than an elaborated outline or 
table of contents. 

Professor Gillette has not altogether 
escaped this danger. For instance, the 
chapter on the origin of races and insti- 
tutions treats the nature of institutions, 
the origin of races, language, the 
state, religion, the industrial order, the 
family and education in twenty-four 


Sociology 


rather small pages. The escape from this. 


compactness might be well-chosen and 
well-timed illustrations, but the author 
has practically no illustrations. The or- 
derliness of his classifications, however, 
is good. 

One of the results of more recent. re- 
search is the theory that different racial 
abilities have played a comparatively lit- 
tle part in the development of culture, 
and that the abilities of races do not dif- 
fer as widely as their cultures would 
seem to indicate, and this recent research 
of anthropology the author recognizes. 
_ But he thinks of evolution as a process 
from simplicity to complexity. ‘This is 
often the case, but by no means always 
so. The development of language runs 
almost counter to the process described. 


A. C. McClurg © 
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Something like this also seems to be true 
of marriage. Marriage in primitive so- 
ciety is exceedingly complex as compared 
with ours. ‘The author is not more 
guilty in citing his conclusions and _ his 
generalization than is the average writer 
on a subject like sociology, which coy- 
ers many, many fields of research. In- 
deed, Professor Gillette has done the dif- 
ficult task very well. 


Wituiam F. Ocsurn. 


PusLic HEALTH NURSING 
By Mary S. Gardner. 
Company. 372 pp. 
of the Survey, $1.87. 


The Macmillan 
Price $1.75; by mail 


The true signifi- 
cance of the quiet 


work carried on 

at throughout the 
Hestng country in the in- 
terests of “public 


health” by a large 
and steadily increas- 
ing body of trained 
women is still only 
partly realized. Few 
can read this em- 
inently readable book without an en- 
tirely new vision of the amazing growth 
and increasing scope of that branch of 
public service which a very few years 
ago was vaguely in the minds of most of 
us as “district nursing.” We have for the 
first time an adequate presentation of 
this new national movement. Miss Nut- 
ting says that the development and 
status of this subject emerges as a matter 
of vital public interest, and that in plac- 
ing this information at our disposal Miss 
Gardner has performed an important 
public service. 

The chapters on the organization of 
visiting nurse associations, their meth- 
ods of administration and the duties of 
boards of managers show an intimate 
knowledge of conditions, and an appre- 
ciation of the functions and importance 
of these essential bodies not always pro- 
fessionally realized. In the discussion 
of the fundamental principles governing 
all regulated and “standardized”? visit- 
ing nursing work, it is interesting to note 
the development of the principle of re- 
muneration as applied to those who re- 
ceive the nursing service. 

The whole attitude of the public, both 
lay and professional, has gradually 
evolved until now Miss Gardner shows 
us that although the purely charitable 
work must always be included in any 
scheme for public health nursing, em- 
phasis is being placed more and more on 
the encouragement of the self-support- 
ing element. Stress is also laid on the 
necessity for efficient business organiza- 
tion in all departments and details, and 
we are clearly shown that only by the 
workers receiving adequate professional 
and social training can the full measure 
of their responsibilities be rightly under- 
taken. 
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Throughout the book, one point is 
kept in evidence, the necessity for full use 
of that. modern idea “intelligent coopera- 
tion.” District nursing, or any of the 
forms of public health nursing, whether 
under municipal control or administered 
by private organizations can never at- 
tain full usefulness and remain an iso- 
lated work. Miss Gardner constantly 
emphasizes public health nursing is but 
a part of the whole scheme for com- 
munity betterment, and without due 
realization of its dependence on the oth- 
er component parts, much of its useful- 
ness would be stultified. 

The keynote of the book is the stress 
laid on public health nurses maintaining 
unbroken the spirit of healing and of 
sympathetic service, their remembering 
that their work must never become me- 
chanical, that they have to deal with 
the delicate mechanism of human bodies 
and human souls, and first and last their 
essential duty to the individual patient 
is to keep in evidence the maintenance of 
the divine command, faith, hope and 
charity. A Vise. 


EPIDEMICS RESULTING FROM WARS 
By Dr. Friedrich Prinzing. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 340 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey $2.70. 


Dr. Prinzing’s 

gina book has many 
Mygees values. One of them 
of is a totally new ap- 


Pestilence 


proach to the more 
or less familiar sub- 
jects of geography 
and history. It may 
be news to many a 
reader that certain 
medieval invasions 
from northern Eu- 
rope were checked rather by cholera than 
by strategy; that pestilence won nearly 
as many victories as bullets did; that, 
for instance, typhus raised the siege of 
Metz, and took its name, “Hungarian 
disease,” from its ravages during the six- 
teenth-century wars against Turkey. 
Dr. Prinzing traces, usually from 
original sources, the story of all known 
epidemics, from “the plague of Athens” 
to the cholera that followed along the 
Tchatalja; from the wars of the Pelo- 
ponnesus to that of the Balkan states. 
In addition to the interest of the vividly 
told story of all these outbreaks, Dr. 
Prinzing’s book is a remarkable apologia 
for modern sanitation and laboratory re- 
search. For since the sources and modes 
of infection have been known, an in- 
creasing degree of control has become 
possible. And the great diseases that 
faithfully followed armies and camps in 
a deadly neutrality, through the Middle 
Ages, have not occurred in the present 
great conflict, with one exception—the 
typhus outbreak in Serbia. The sporadic 
outbreaks in many places are undoubt- 
edly more than newspaper reports, al- 
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though not until the medical history of 
the great war is written can full tribute 
be paid to the achievement of sanitation. 

As a preliminary to such a history Dr. 
Prinzing’s book is of high value and in- 


terest. It is a publication of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. (GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


To THE Eprror: Robert A. Woods 
discusses the prospects of national prohi- 
bition in an article entitled Winning the 
Other Half, published by the SurvEy 
recently [December 30]. It is evident 
that Mr. Woods favors national prohibi- 
tion, a cause which he did not apparently 
espouse until he failed of reappointment 
at the hands of the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to the Boston board of excise. 

His article contains some positive er- 
rors, as, for instance, when he figures 
that the assent of thirty-five of the states 
of the union would give us national pro- 
hibition, whereas action by thirty-six is 
necessary. In other ways the article is 
open to criticism, because its implications 
are calculated to mislead the reader. 

Mr. Woods points out that the South 
and West are attempting to force pro- 
hibition upon the North and East, and 
quotes with approval a southerner who 
sees poetic justice in the prospect that 
the North, which forced abolition upon 
the South, will get an unwelcome dose 
of prohibition from that section. “He 
fails to show, however, that the South 
makes little pretense of living up to the 
requirements of the system which it is 
so anxious to “put over” on the reluctant 
North. He might, with profit, have 
discussed the enormous growth of illicit 
distilling which has ‘assumed the pro- 
portions of an organized business, and 
which is confined almost wholly to those 
southern states which make a boast of 
their aridity. 

According to the reports of the United 
State commissioner of internal revenue, 
the enormous number of 19,349 illicit 
distilleries were seized and destroyed in 


the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1909, 
and ending June 30, 1916. One-fourth 
of the number, or to be exact, 4,513, 
were taken in the state of Georgia alone 


during this period. In North Carolina, 
3,125 were seized; in Alabama, 2,221; in 
South Carolina, 1,330; in Virginia, 
1,272, and in Tennessee, 966. Almost 
every year has seen an increase in the 
number of stills actually discovered by 
the federal officers, and every indication 
is that “moonshining”’ has passed out of 
the romantic stage and has become a sys- 
tematized, prosperous, commercial prop- 
osition with many ramifications, its 
growth having a rather definite relation 
to the cutting off of supplies from manu- 
facturers of and dealers in alcoholic bev- 
erages, legally engaged in business. 

This is not the only indication of the 
lack of good faith in the South with 
respect to prohibition. Bootlegging and 
other forms of illicit sales have assumed 
large proportions. In the little town of 
Girard, Ala., during the past summer, it 
was discovered that almost every house 
was a cache for liquor, which was stored 
in cellars and sub-cellars, in secret closets 
and concealed wall passages. The retail 
value of the stock seized was estimated at 
$1,250,000, or some such figure. About 
one hundred indictments were returned. 
It does not seem likely that this place 
of about 5,000 was the only important 
depot for illicit liquor in the state, but 
I have not heard of any spectacular raids 
in any other municipality. 

Of course, the amount of liquor il- 
licitly distilled and ilicitly peddled with- 
out detection is beyond* calculation, but 
with the rather generous amounts al- 
lowed to individuals in most of the 
southern prohibition states, must consti- 
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tute an impressive aggregate. The com 
missioner of internal revenue has com 
plained that the local officials haw 
shown little interest in the apprehen: 
sion of illicit liquor manufacturers 01 
dealers. It is evident from the cir 
cumstances I have instanced that na 
tional prohibition will be no more effec 
tive than state prohibition in cutting off 
the production of liquor, and thus the 
chief argument in its favor falls to the 
ground. It would be interesting to have 
Mr. Woods tell us how he supposes the 
national government, upon which un 
doubtedly would be placed the great bur 
den of the newly created police problem, 
would proceed in order to dry up these 
springs of spirits which are tolerated, if- 
not encouraged, in that South which so~ 
enthusiastically seeks to inflict its “pe-— 
culiar institution” upon the North. 

Witson J. VANCE. 

New York. 


To THE Eprror: Mr. Vance’s lette 
compels me to be personal. My appoint- 
ment to the Boston Licensing Board was 
opposed by the liquor interests through 
every sort of aboveground and under 
ground method because, as they stated, I 
was a prohibitionist. This statement was 
constantly repeated by them in order to 
thwart my efforts while a member of the } 
board to reduce, even by a little, the sale — 
of liquor to thousands of men alread 
drunk, and to prevent liquor licenses” 
from making their places markets for 
prostitution. My reappointment was 
prevented through the same representa- 
tion, accompanied by influences emanat-— 
ing from the liquor interests which | 
reached the governor through his chief — 
political lieutenant, as was publicly 
shown by evidence upon which no doubt 
has been ‘cast. 

In the light of the actual situation in — 
Massachusetts, my practical efforts for 
many years have been in the direction of — 
the gradual elimination, step by step, of — 
some of the most serious evils connected 
with the liquor trade. I am still ready 
to support every such effort. But I am | 
satisfied that, while there are a few 
liquor men who will tacitly approve of 
this policy, the dominant forces in the 
trade will stupidly oppose it to the last. 

I have never made any secret of the 
fact that I was opposed to the sale and 
use of intoxicating liquor. Three or 
four years ago I became convinced of 
the feasibility and practicability of na- 
tional prohibition. I have not supported — 
state prohibition, though the facts from 
the western states are profoundly alter-— 
ing the face of this question. 

The facts adduced by Mr. Vance show 
that the great power of the United 
States government, under national pro- 
hibition, will not be unequal to the prob- 
lem of the sporadic illicit stills that will 
be in existence after the organized man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 


eliminated ; especially as the fateful 
litical power of the organized and re- 
sctable liquor interests, in the large and 
| detail, will then be wholly ended. 
d when, as will from now on be the 
ise, the states can prevent these same 
ganized interests from sending liquor 
iross their borders, they will be enabled 
| focus their attention upon such inter- 
lL liquor problems as remain. 
| The fatal lack of straight thinking 
the part of the liquor i interests is clear- 
' shown in their sensitiveness to the ex- 
B ce of moonshiners with their little 
hots of purchasers which have always 
en in existence here and there in odd 
prners throughout the rural states of the 
Bith, when they are not at all concerned 
a terms of action about that ghastly 
otal of the violations of law involved in 
jrunkenness and all the ramifications of 
mmorality, brutality, misery and crime 
associated with it, which is the dis- 
yace of our Cities. 

Rogert A. Woops. 
South End House] 
Boston. 


HOUSING REFORM IN 1869 


To the Editor: Perhaps no city needs 
“tention to its housing problem more 
lian does Cincinnati; one-third the pop- 
lation lives in one-twentieth the area 
f the city. Following the cholera epi- 
demic of 1866 came the organization of 
te Board of Health, which promptly 
alled attention to the serious effect of 
ad housing upon the health and morals 
bf the people. Cincinnati was the most 
ongested city in the United States. In 
1869 the Board of Health caused to be 
iatroduced in the legislature a bill for 
tenement-house regulation. But so rad- 
ical a measure was so unpopular with the 
learned law-makers (and the influential 
tenement owner) that the legislature 
took no action upon it. 

As in many of our other social for- 
ward steps, the Board of Health was the 
first to move. Even without housing 
Jaws, it had “two dilapidated old shan- 
cies’ torn down, and forty-eight repaired 
pnd reroofed in 1869. ‘The first and 
‘only complete tenement house survey 
made in Cincinnati, and perhaps the first 
in the United States, was conducted by 
the board in this same year 1869, but 
two years after the board began its op- 
erations. 

This survey disclosed the fact that 
there were 1,410 tenements in the city. 
In these were 16,197 rooms, in which 
lived 9,894 families of 38,721 people. 
Qf the families, 4,218, or almost one- 
half, had but one room in which to live, 
and 3,571 of these rooms had but one 
window. There were 4,469 families liv- 
ing in two rooms. ‘There was an aver- 
| age of about seven families to each tene- 
ment house, an average of five people to 
every two rooms. 
if The report of this survey called at- 
K 
Ep. 


_ to which Mr. Hebble refers. 
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tention to the fact that many tenements 
of from two to six stories had but one 
stairway—and this was before the day 
of fire-escapes. ‘The survey was made, 


and the figures published to demonstrate 


the need of law to regulate the construc- 
tion of dwelling houses and uses to 
which they might be put. 

It is only recently that we have paid 
much attention to the housing question ; 
it is but yesterday that we realized that 
bad housing conditions affect the entire 
city, yet the report of this survey said, 
“Tt is in such crowded tenement houses 
where diseases of every name and char- 
acter are most prevalent and fatal, and 
these are the force from which pestilen- 
tial and contagious diseases spread over 


‘the whole city.” 


After the housing survey made in 
1869, a registry of tenements was kept 
by the Board of Health for at least ten 
years, and within that period we find the 
number of tenements increased from 
1,410 to 5,616. The first suggestion of 
the need of a tenement-house inspector 
seems to have been made by the health 
officer in 1877, but it was only after a 
lapse of about thirty-five years that ten- 
ement inspection was regularly begun, at 
first by the Associated Charities, then 
under the supervision of an expert whose 
salary was paid by one of our philan- 
thropic citizens, and finally by the city, 
now under the direction of the commis- 
sioner of: buildings. 

Perhaps the interest in good housing 
was never so live as today. Never be- 
fore was there such a concerted effort to 
secure better housing conditions, both 
through effective municipal inspection 
and regulation; and the activities of, 
civic organizations and interested citi- 
zens. And in this matter, as in so many 
other present functions of our municipal 
government, we find the dreams of our 
far-sighted public officials of the late six- 
ties fulfilled after a lapse of more than 
fifty years. 

C. R. Hegsre. 
[Chamber of Commerce. ] 

Cincinnati. 

[ Cincinnati, if not the first city in the 
country to make a tenement-house sur- 
vey, seems to have been a close second. 
Dr. John H. Griscom, city inspector to 
the New York Board of Health, wrote 
a report in 1842 in which he declared 
that 7,196 persons were living in 1,459 
cellars and that 6,618 families were liv- 
ing in courts and rear buildings. In 
1853, Robert M. Hartley, secretary of 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, reported that in 1850 
there had been 18,456 persons living in 
3,742 cellars. In 1856 a committee of 
the state legislature made an investiga- 
tion and reported in favor of remedial 
legislation. It may be that none of these 
investigations was as thorough as that 
New York 


did, however, secure its first tenement 


IO, 
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house legislation in 1867. It is stated 
that there were at that time 15,000 tene- 
ment houses in the city. Boston took no 
positive action until 1872, when, after a 
conflagration, it enacted a building code. 
In 1885 it secured a law dealing with 
“the preservation of health in buildings 
in the city of Boston.” Perhaps the 
first serious study of its housing was 
made in 1888. In 1891 the State Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor made a more ex- 
haustive study. Other cities seem to 
have been considerably later than Cin- 
cinnati in awakening. ‘The report of the 
City Homes Association on ‘Tenement 
Conditions in Chicago was not made un- 


til 1901.—Editor. ] 


A HEARING FOR THE UNDER- 
DOG 


To THE Eprror: As a constant reader 
of your paper, I have noticed one thing, 
namely, that you never give the under- 
dog a hearing. Everything written and 
thought for the consummation of your 
readers is thought and written by upper- 
dogs, which I think does not give justice 
to the name of your paper collection, 
SURVEY. 

As an underdog, I have read that 
wheneyer: reference is made to the 
workers, those workers are referred to as 
“labor.” This is significant; it shows 
that the upperdogs are not willing to 
concede to the workers of the world 
the right to be called human beings. It 
is continuously pointed out that “la- 
bor” is something to be kept in its proper 
place. We are reading that the upper- 
dogs are looking for managers and ofh- 
cials who can handle “labor” efficiently. 
And the experts of the upperdogs are 
constantly figuring out how much each 
worker needs for his keep while he is 
working; but never is one thought given 
to periods of idleness. ‘Labor’ is to be 
fed only when it is working for an upper- 
dog; and when the upperdog has no 
work for the underdog, the underdog is 
supposed to go in cold storage until an 
upperdog demands its services again. 

I presume that you are well aware 
of the fact that a worker is not supposed 
to make a living; and furthermore I 
presume that our colleges are teaching 
a few fragments of history once in a 
while. Every professor knows that our 
present system of property laws is 
handed down to us from the ancient 
shepherd kings. Ancient society be- 
lieved that God was the owner of the 
earth, and the kings were the direct 
descendants of God, who could parcel 
out the earth the way they liked it best. 

The kings, as the descendants of God, 
had the duty to herd their subjects, pun- 
ish and reward them; and the kings per- 
mitted everybody to amass as much as 
he could of the goods of this earth, so 
long as the king’s share was untouched. 
And the inhabitants of the ancient king- 
doms were continuously fighting among 
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themselves over the possession of a small 
parcel of Jand, on which they wanted 
to make a living. ‘The friends of the 
kings, the upperdogs, of course got the 
best of everything, and the whole secret 
of statecraft at all times has been to keep 
the people divided. 

Our colleges and universities are 
teaching one thing only, and this is: 
Keep the people divided. As our Lord 
and Saviour was visiting our earth, He 
taught one thing. He taught: GET 


TOGETHER! 
Now I am asking, where does the 
Survey stand? Does the Survey 


stand for “getting together,” or does 
the Survey stand for the law of the 
upperdog, which says: Keep the people 
divided! 

Let us get together! Why should one 
man have to wait until an upperdog has 
a vacancy in a factory, when God gave 
the earth to all the people in common? 
Why should one underdog be forced to 
do all the hard, dirty work and others, 
the favorites of the upperdogs, have all 
the light work? Why should one under- 
dog work hard all day, and not receiy- 
ing sufficient nourishment and clothing 
for a family during times of employment, 
let alone times of unemployment, which 
are as regular and extended as the sea- 
sons? Why should young girls be forced 
to sell their bodies for a pittance, while 
young men, who would be only too glad 
to marry them, cannot do so because the 
upperdogs do not permit it? 

‘The trained liars of the upperdogs are 
saying: “No two men are alike, and 
therefore there must be drudges to do 
the hard work and favorites to do the 
clean, easy work. A manager is worth 
more than a common worker and, be- 
sides, not everybody can do any kind of 
work.” 

As a matter of fact, most workers are 
not permitted to choose their vocation; 
and every underdog has to do the work 
he can get and not the work for which 
he is fitted best by-God. As a matter 
of common knowledge, most managers 
and so-called owners of the industries 
can be replaced by underdogs to great 
advantage. Upperdogs have possession 
of the earth, not as a reward of intelli- 
gence, but as a reward of brutality and 
ungodliness. 

Hoping you will give the underdog a 
hearing, I remain, Yours, 

Lewis G. Escu. 

Cleveland. 


FIE ON US 


To THE Eprror: My congratula- 
tions, Mr. Editor, upon the returning 
sanity of the Survey. In your issue 
of January 20 you show, in your dis- 
approving review of the employment of 
women throughout industry in Eng- 
land in war time that, when the fear 
of the feminine furies does not control 
editorial expression, you are compelled, 
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like the author of The Four Ages of 
Woman, by the plain evidence of the 
effects upon woman’s health and mater- 
nal powers, to denounce the fictitious 
freedom. which sets her to twork in 
mining, quarrying, metal working, grain 
milling and like arduous tasks. 

England has fulfilled the ideal of 
Olive Schreiner and other applauded 
feminist priestesses and has made “all 
labor woman’s province.” Recognizing 
woman’s absolute equality with man, the 
war rulers, in conformity with the fem- 
inist program, have declared that wom- 
an shall “be free, free in all human 
ways” (as Mary Johnston phrases it), 
free to earn the livelihood for herself 
and her family wherever she chooses. 

Yet you are not satisfied. This glori- 
ous enfranchisement of women, their 
successful ousting of men from tens of 
thousands of jobs in sugar refining, in 
breweries, in railway machine shops, in 
coal pits and stone quarries, on delivery 
wagons and motor busses, gives you 
qualms of fear, fear alike for the wel- 
fare of the liberated women themselves 
and for the children who should be born 
to them. Fie on you, Mr. Editor, for 
a recreant. You who bowed to the 
dust before the furious women when 
they scratched and bit at me for point- 
ing out the inevitable results of making 
“all labor woman’s province,” you 
should surely rejoice at England’s bril- 
liant demonstration of woman’s capacity 
for accomplishing man’s work. 

If you continue recreant you will find 
yourself unexpectedly endorsing the 
program of The Four Ages of Woman 
by proposing that, in place of women 
being put to every sort of work until 
the disastrous results compel a slow and 
grudging restriction, we had better re- 
quire that the fitness of the work to 
woman’s physical powers and maternal 
obligations shall first be proven and all 
occupations proven unfit shall be barred 
against her self-sacrifice. 

I rejoice that you have already for- 
gotten, what your women friends so 
vociferously announced, that wholesale 
restriction of women’s employments 
means a return to the age of the stage- 
coach. How dare you approve of put- 
ting on women limitations not put on 
men? If you don’t take care you will 
be speaking with approval some fine day 
of that pet aversion of your lady allies, 
“that roseate nebulosity, the home.” 

JoHN Martin. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


| How it took a world war to break 
down certain ingrained conservatisms 
of English people and throw open a 
new range of economic opportunity hith- 
erto closed to their women is another 
story, some fragments of which have 
been told in the Survey from time to 
time — notably by Mary Chamber- 
lain in War on the Backs of the Work- 
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sé 
ers (see the SuRvEY for July 24, 1915) 
How the situation has been abused, an 
sweating for both men and women re 
sorted to in the munition factories, s 
brought out with equal clearness. Hoy 
the Home Office and the board of trade 
have studied the processes and the work 
ers and come forward with recommenda 
tions to conserve youth and health wa: 


for September 30, 1916). e 
War Office, apparently without scien 
tific or medical information, and ip 
entire disregard of what these other a 
more enlightened agencies of the goy- 
ernment have brought out, has thrown 
the weight of its influence (amounting 
in some cases probably to compulsion) 
upon women to take over heavy tasks in 
order to free the male members of the 
families for military duty—was the su 
ject of the paragraphs in the SURVE 
of January 20. 

If our critic will turn back to the 
Survey for April 15, 1916, he will find 
that the editorial to which he refers did 
not oppose the regulation of industrial 
occupations for either men or women, 
Our factory laws are a compromise be- 
tween the principle of liberty and t 
principle of human conservation. 
opposed the wholesale restriction 
women’s employment on the basis 
sex; and opposed the vesting of jud 
ment and decision as to its scientifi 
health regulation in the one sex to the 
exclusion of the one most concerned. In 
this British instance wholesale license 
as bad as wholesale restriction; and the 
War Office the acme of sclf-constaay 
male authority. 

We believe in safeguarding men a: 
well as women at their work; but (to 
stretch a point) we wouldn’t leave it te 
the suffragists to install safety devices 


on Mr. Martin’s exposed epidermis or 
leave it to the men to vote finger- 
guards and muzzles for his fair assail- 


ants.—EDITor. | ; 
a 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG, executive secre- 
tary of the Seattle Council of Social Agencies, 
has been elected a member of the Seattle 
school board—the first woman to hold such 


a post in Seattle. 


JOHN P. SANDERSON, secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Buffalo for the last 
two years, has accepted the position ot 
executive secretary of the Connecticut Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, with headquarters a 
Hartford. by 

ra 


ANNA GOODRICH, the newly o 


director of the nursing service of Hen 
Street Settlement, New York city, has held, 
one time or another, most of the importa 


nursing posts in New York state. She r 


‘ins her assistant professorship at Teachers’ 
ollege, for which the settlement furnishes 
eld work in the post-graduate nurses’ course. 
ebecca Schatz, long identified with the 
Juse, remains associate director of nurses. 


. A. MOREE has resigned as director of 
1c Atlantic Division of the American Red 
‘ross to become manager of the Press Service 
ompany, New York city, which will spe- 
jalize in publicity for social service organi- 
ations. He is succeeded by Albert W. Staub, 
‘ho has been in charge of the Red Cross 
ar relief shipments at the Bush Terminal, 
Srooklyn. 


AMES L. FIESER, who since 1912 has 
een superintendent of the Associated Chari- 
tes of Indianapolis, has joined the staff of 
ne Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency as 
ssociate director of the Social Service De- 
artment. He will devote particular atten- 
ion to promoting efficiency and cooperation 
mong social agencies in Columbus and other 
ommunities of Ohio. His services have 
wen engaged by the Columbus Chamber of 
ommerce to plan and direct the work of its 
jew Department of Social Service. 


VINIFRED STUART GIBBS, who. was 
or ten years supervisor of home economics 
n. the Association for Improving the Condi- 
don of the Poor, has resigned. In addition 
«her lectures in household arts at Teachers’ 
Rollege, Miss Gibbs is doing independent 
work as consultant in home economics. She 
was recently elected president of the New 
ork branch of the American Home Eco- 
Homics Association. 


MORRIS D. WALDMAN, for nine years 
executive director of the United Hebrew 
Wharities of New York city, has resigned 
’ assume leadership of the Federated Jewish 
Charities of Boston, a.new organization which 
iwill supervise different Jewish philanthropic 
agencies. Mr. Waldman is succeeded by 
\braham Oseroff, of the Bureau of Philan- 
ithropic Research. dj 
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POLIOMYELITIS is reported from West 
Virginia, where eighty-nine cases have oc- 
curred since early December. During De- 
cember, twenty-one cases were reported from 
California, thirty-six from Massachusetts and 
” smaller number from Wisconsin, Maryland, 
‘nd earlier, Indiana and Virginia. ‘These 
are all of interest as having opportunity for 
special study of any distinct characteristics 
of the winter type of poliomyelitis. 


‘THE Feebleminded: A Community Problem 
was the subject of a symposium recently held 
by the City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Rochester, N. Y., and as a result a com- 
mittee was formed to aid in educating the 
community concerning feeblemindedness. A 
petition has just been presented to the mayor 
asking for a psychopathic clinic (and an 
appropriation of $5,200) to be conducted as 
a department of the board of health. 


THE first number of what is to be an illus- 
trated quarterly bulletin has just been issued 
by the Department of Public Charities of 
New York city. The Bulletin will appear in 
January, April, July and October. The first 
number contains 114 pages and has papers 
under the headings of pathology, medicine, 
‘surgery, neurology, gynecology, orthopedics, 
obstetrics, nose and throat, and eye. Its pur- 
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pose, as stated in the foreword, is to give 
“the medical profession the benefit of the 
scientific work which is being done at the 
various hospitals of the department.” 


A COMMITTEE from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America called 
upon President Wilson on January 24 to 
ask for the creation of a federal commission 
to make a study of American relations with 
Japan and China. Bishop Earl Cranston, of 
Washington, D. C., introduced the delegation. 
The suggestion made was that the two 
Asiatic countries should be asked to appoint 
similar commissions to confer with the Ameri- 
can commission. ‘The President was also 
asked to support or initiate further legisla- 
tion needed to protect aliens in this country. 


THE American Review of Tuberculosis, to 
be published by the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
(105 East 22 street, New York city, $2 a 
year), is described as a “monthly scientific 
publication for physicians and research work- 
ers in tuberculosis.” In it will be merged 
the transactions of the association and the 
abstracts and notes heretofore appearing in 
the association’s Bulletin. The Review will 
supplement, not supplant, the Journal of 
Outdoor Life. Dr. Allen K. Krause, for- 
merly of Saranac Lake, will be managing 
editor. 


A PAMPHLET recently issued by Charles 
B. Towns, of New York, recommends the 
appointment of a special federal commission 
to investigate drugs and the drug traffic. 
Mr. Towns believes that the entire traffic 
in drugs should be in the hands of the 
federal government, and only an agreement 
between nations will, he considers, prevent 
such abuse of commerce as the import into 
this country by firms (whose payment of $10 
entitles them to trade as “wholesale drug- 
gists”) of large quantities of drugs which 
are to be shipped on into Mexico. The 
pamphlet covers ground familiar through 
Mr. Towns’ articles in the Survey of Octo- 
ber 14 and 28, and November 18, 1916. 


MENTAL HYGIENE, to be published by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
50 Union Square, New York city, at $2 a 
year, will present as untechnically as possible 
popular articles on mental factors in delin- 
quency, crime, inebriety, etc. “The wide- 
spread determination,” says Dr. Thomas W. 
Salmon, editor, “to control feeblemindedness 
raises questions of economics, law, and medi- 
cine which demand the most thoughtful con- 
sideration.” The magazine aims to interest 
physicians, lawyers, educators, public officials 
and all students of social problems. 


PRIZES in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx eco- 


‘nomic essay contest for 1916 have been 


awarded as follows: Class A, first prize, 
$1,000, to Duncan A. MacGibbon, McMaster 
University, on Railway Rates and the Cana- 
dian Railway Commission; second prize, 
$500, to J. Noble Stockett, Johns Hopkins 
University, on The Arbitral Determination 
of Railway Wages; Class B, first prize, 
$300, to Victor E. Gutwillig, under-graduate 
in University of Chicago, on The Manu- 
facture and Marketing of Men’s Ready-to- 
Wear Clothing; second prize, $200, to Her- 
bert Feis, under-graduate in Harvard Uni- 
versity, on Economics of the Minimum Wage, 
with reference to American Wage Conditions. 


FOUR LIGHTS, “an adventure in interna- 
tionalism,” has just made its appearance as 
a small four-page magazine, published by 
the Woman’s Peace Party, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York city (price, 5 cents). It will at- 
tempt to “voice the young, uncompromising 
woman’s peace movement in America, whose 
aims are daring and immediate—to stop the 
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war in Europe, to federate the nations for 
organized peace at the close of the war, and 
meanwhile to guard democracy from the 
subtle dangers of militarism.” The name 
of the magazine is taken from a quotation 
from The First Voyage ’Round the World 
by Magellan: “Then he showed four lights 
when he wished them to set full sail and 
follow in his wake.” 


THE Ford Motor Works, of Detroit, con- 
tinues to be something of a Pandora’s box of 
social and industrial surprises. ‘The latest 
is the fact that no less than thirty-seven full- 
blooded American Indians are getting $5 a 
day from Mr. Ford for carrying their share 
of this “white man’s burden.” Students. of 
Indian affairs have long been baffled by the 
question whether it is good policy to encour- 
age the oncoming generation of Indians to 
go into industry. The reservation system is 
recognized as no solution for the future. 
The question is, however, will we merely be 
writing another chapter of exploitation by 
turning them into factory hands? Of the 
Indian’s mechanical ability, there is less 
doubt. He is credited with a genius for it; 
and one of the Ford Indians recently broke 
all the plant records in setting up a motor car. 


SEVEN final volumes of the Cleveland 
school survey, just from the press, complete 
the series of twenty-five monographs that 
have “made school facts town topics” [see 
the Survey for July 8, 1916] in Cleveland, 
and that have been published periodically the 
past twelve months. The final volumes deal 
with school organization and administration, 
wage earning and education, the public 
library and the public schools, dressmaking 
and millinery, the garment trades, and house- 
hold arts and school lunches. There is a 
summary volume by Leonard P. Ayres, direc- 
tor of the survey for the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. These reports can be secured from the 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, or from the Division 
of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York city. 


COMMERCIALIZED ProsTITUTION IN NEW YorK 
City. A comparison between 1912, 1915 and 
1916. Bureau of Social Hygiene, 61 Broadway, 


New York city. 


. PENcIL AND BrusH; ART IN THE MINNEAPOLIS 

ScHoors. 2. In a Major Key; Music In THE 
MinneEApotis Scuoots. Price, single copies, 25 
cents; ten or more copies to one address, 10 per 
cent discount, postage paid. One hundred or 
more copies to one address at 25 per cent dis- 
count, transportation to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. Secretary to the Superintendent of 
Schools, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pusric TREATMENT OF DRUNKENNESS IN St. Louis. 
By George B. Mangold. Washington Univer- 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER 


How to Help Her 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants offers leaflets and Reports giv- 
ing the substance of what they have learned 
in more than forty years of successful work 
for mothers and infants, including many 
unmarried mothers. For these address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass. (Secretary of The Society 
for Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants.) 


> 
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Some of 


REBMAN’S 


New Books 
DIABETES— 


Fasting and Underautrition in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes—By Herrinricu STERN, 
M.D., LL.D., New York. 


This little book is based entirely 
upon personal observations and expe- 
riences. It will be found that it differs, 
in certain essentials and in a number 
of details, from the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by others in articles 
dealing with the same theme. 

It is intended for direct perusal by 
the diabetic patient. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 


FEEDING BABIES— 


The Science of Feeding Babies and 
Normal Care of the Growing Child.— 
By H. ExizasetH Gou.p. 


The author offers so many valuable 
hints and practical suggestions for al- 
most every phase of a baby’s career that 
her work is bound to meet with great 
approval. 

It is written for young mothers and 
nurses having charge of babies. 


Cloth—Price $1.50 


TEETH— 

Care of the Mouth and Teeth. A Primer 

of Oral Hygiene.—By JosrpH HeErBert 
KaurrMann, D-.D.S., New York. 


This brief volume aims at nothing else 
than the grasping of the fundamental 
idea of the value of oral hygiene. 

To parents, teachers, social workers, 
and all those who have charge of chil- 
dren, this book should prove invaluable. 


Cloth— Price 60 cents 


OBSTETRICAL QUIZ FOR NURSES — 


A Monograph on Obstetrics for the 

Graduate and the Undergraduate Nurse 

in the Lying-in-room.—By Hitpa Exiza- 
BETH CARLSON, 


The essential feature of this work 
consists in a description for improvis- 
ing everything required on an emer- 
gency case. It is eminently practical. 

Cloth—Price $1.75 


WHAT SHALL I EAT— 


A Manual of Rational Feeding.—By 
F. X. Gouraup, M.D., formerly Chief 
of the Laboratory of the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, France. (Translation by 
F. J. ResmMan.) With a Glossary con- 
taining definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms, and an Index of Dis- 
eases referred to in the text. 


An Analysis of each Article of Food 
and its Calories are given. Also the ac- 
tions on the digestive functions, in as- 
similation, secretion and _ elimination. 
Likewise the reasons are given why a 
food should be employed or rejected, 
according to the normal or pathological 
conditions of each individual case. . In- 
dications and  contra-indications are 
given in every instance. This makes the 
choice of food adapted to each case easy. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 


HOSPITALS AND THE LAW— 
By Epwin VALenTINE MitcHett, LL.B. 


This is a short analysis of the general 
propositions of law relating to health 
institutions, and to make it readily com- 
prehensible to those who are profes- 
sionally or otherwise interested in such 
establishments. 


Cloth—Price $1.75 


Rebman Ww 
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sity Studies. Secretary of the Board of Pub- 
lication, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

A CoMPILATION OF THE Laws RELATING TO Jvu- 
VENILE Courts AND DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, IN- 
CORRIGIBLE AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN.  Pre- 
pared by John H. Fertig and S. Edward Hanne- 
sta, under the direction of James N. Moore. 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A CoMPILATION OF THE LAws RELATING TO THE 
Boarp oF Pustic CHARITIES, Prepared by John 
H. Fertig and Frank M. Hunter, under the di- 
rection of John N. Moore. Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 

SANITATION IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. By J. D. 
Long, M.D. United States Public Health Serv- 


ice. Price 5 cents. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
THe FEeBLEMINDED, THEIR PREVALENCE AND 


NeEEDs IN THE ScHOOL PoPpULATION OF ARKANSAS. 
By Walter L. Treadway, M.D.~ United States 
Public Health Service. Price 5 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Report oF AN INQUIRY INTO THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND Support OF THE CoLorapo ScHooL System. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Price 10 cents. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

REGISTRATION AND STUDENT RECORDS FOR SMALLER 
Cotteces. By Benjamin F. Andrews. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
Price 10 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The 
Headache 
Bo o} 


Headache suffering irritates. It is exhausting. Bu 
this is of less consequence than the causes of head- 
aches. For—after all, headaches are only sympto 
It is the serious conditions indicated by headache 
which you should fear. Yet—both causes and headachi 
may be done away with, if the irregularities fron 
which they arise are discovered and removed. And—t 
ls easy, if you know how to go about it. You will find 
the necessary knowledge in a new book—*‘Headaches 
—and Their Prevention’—the work of Dr. W. H 

Riley, a physician of recognized standing, Neurologist 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Riley’s practice 
has included thousands of cases in which headaches” 
haye been prominent symptoms. ‘Therefore, he knows. 
what he is talking about. He speaks from experi-_ 
ence—gives you facts, not theories. In his book, he 

tells you exactly what to do to rid yourself perma- 
nently of headaches. No drugs. Just natural mean: 
applied in your own home. Careful attention to diet- ; 
a little exercise—rest, sleep and. proper division of 7°} 
working hours. These Nature aids dispel headaches. — 
Dr. Riley tells you how. Send far his book to-day, 

Price only $1.25. And—you take no risk for, if 
you are not entirely satisfied, you may return the 

book in 5 days and we will promptly refund your 
money. We let you judge the value of this book. 
It is worth its weight im gold to the headache suf- 
ferer who follows its instructions. Order through 
your regular book dealer, or send money direct to 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. || 
2602 MAIN ST., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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The experienced Auction player has nothing new to learn, except to apply his skill in a different way and always with the 


best partner. 
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Net, $4.00 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


The Cnapters on bidding, accepting, and refusing suitable partners are models of the teacher’s art. 


Published February 1. 
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in which Mr. White has reproduced the atmo- 
sphere of the times, and the magnetic way in 
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By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Wet, $1.50 
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reader’s breath away by diving off into sheer 


mystical adventure. In press 
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By LAURENCE HAYWARD. Net, $1.50 


A story of romantic complications told with 
charm and certainty. The author has painted with 
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and the atmosphere of a New England neighbor- 
hood. 
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By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net, $1.50 
Contrasting the struggles in the soul of a young 
man of love for a sweet and beautiful girl with 
the consciousness of a vocation for the priest- 
hood, the author has successfully made the rare 
combination of a really interesting story and a 
most exalted spiritual idealism. In press 


By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net, $1.50 
In this clever and acute study of a self-made 
man’s career, the Countess Barcynska again holds 
up the mirror to modern life, and shows us the 
shams and falsities which inevitably bring about 


their own retribution. In press 
GRAPES OF WRATH 
By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.50 


A wonderful ‘piece of impassioned prose pictur- 
ing the actual realities of modern battle and 
trench life. Through the eyes of Mr. Cable’s long 
experience, you are taken out of yourself and 
into the very smoke of battle. In press 


GREATER than THE’ GREATEST 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net, $1.50 
A stirring romance of the great contest between 
the Pope and the Emperor in the Thirteenth Cen- 
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P [ADVERTISEMENT] 


REFERENDUM 


A LETTER TO THE PUBLIC:—The country is in imminent peril of entering 
the world-war. The decision our government makes will be the most momentous in 
our history. It is a time for clear thought. Let us remember that the breaking of 
diplomatic relations does not mean inevitable war. Neither does an overt act on the 
part of Germany mean immediate war. For we run no danger of invasion. We have 
none of the urgency of sudden self-defence. We are in the most fortunate position to 
take a calm and critical survey of what hostilities will mean. We still have time to de- 
cide consciously and clear-sightedly whether we wish to shatter the whole structure of 
our position as the one powerful neutral. “Democratic control of foreign policy” is 
one of the new instruments with which all men of good-will hope to scotch the war- 
madness of the future. We have now the one chance in all history to test out this 
principle. 


The public which elected the President as the leader of a liberal democracy 
should be consulted before our government takes a step which to millions will seem 
like the collapse of all our hopes and ideals. In his foreign policy, in Colombia, in 
Mexico, in Europe, the President has stood as the courageous and patient defender 
of democratic control. But now, inasmuch as the Constitution places the decision of 
war and peace in the hands of the people’s congressional representatives, the people 
themselves must speak. Theirs, in the last analysis, is the immeasurable burden of 
war and the responsibility of assuming it. 


For, however inevitable the breaking of relations may have been, the positive act 
of war will be the expression of a new world policy. It will be the work of deliberate 
choice, and, as an act of choice, the people of this nation have a right to criticize it. If 
the nation goes into this war, it must go with its eyes wide open. It cannot drift in 
without the least vision of how radically our destiny will be altered by our action. 


Prior therefore, to a declaration of war, or to any engaging in hostilities, Con- 
gress should take measures to secure a nation-wide referendum, on the question of our 
entrance. This should be preceded by a clear and explicit statement from the Presi- 
dent as to the policy to which we are being committed, and the probable consequences. 
We must know all the gains that could possibly accrue, both to the rest of the world 
and to ourselves. We must know whether these would balance the appalling evils 
war would surely bring. During the last few weeks the President has outlined for us 
a. world order to whose support a neutral America would throw its vast reservoir of 
power and principle. We have had the conviction that there was still for us the great 
role to play of a robust and healing neutrality. Shall we surrender to war, when we 
should be working for a warless world? Shall the crisis find us numb, except for the 
most elementary of patriotic thrills? It is atime for speaking. Do we want this war? 
Do we want it for any of the possible purposes that exist? Can we justify war for 
anything short of national self-defence? In any other cause are we ready to fling fran- 
tically away our international efficacy for good? 


If you want a referendum before Congress declares war (except in 
case of invasion) write or wire your Congressman today. 


If you want to spread this 


point of view widely over the 


Issued by: 


AMOS R. E. PINCHOT 
RANDOLPH BOURNE 

MAX EASTMAN 

WINTHROP D. LANE 

Committee for the Emergency Office. 


country, send money at once to 
EMERGENCY OFFICE, 
Room 1034, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and it will be 
used for nothing else. 


